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The Plan of Publication for the 2 2 # 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896 is set forth as follows: 


Dec. 14th, ’95—Application to publishers for information. 

Jan. 16th, ’96—Revision commenced from information sent in by pub- 
lishers, 

Feb. 14th—Revision from information sent in by publishers completed. 

Feb, 28th—Final revision completed. 

March tst—Commence furnishing copy to printer. 

April 3d—Last copy supplied to printer. 

April 4th—First form goes to press, 

May 7th—Printing of last form to be completed. 

May 8th—Deliver last sheets to bockbinder. 

May 15th—A completed book to be delivered. 





The Latest Day 








By the above it will appear that, although all information should have 
reached the Directory office on or before January 15th, yet it was possible to 
make corrections, if appearing to be of importance, as late as February 
28th, and that emergency cases may possibly get attention even after April 4th. 

It will be possible to receive advertisements in full position as late as 
April Ist, and they may be accepted for some positions even as late as May 6th. 


This schedule shows the latest day, 
But best results brook no delay. 


The newspaper publisher who intends having an advertisement appear in the 


Directory will be wise if he sends in his copy at the earliest moment possible. 


After your rival has bought the best place, 
It will be too late for you to secure it, 


Address all orders to 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 10 Spruce Sr., N. Y. 
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La, in Doubt 


y Or Ww how best to reach the peo- 







De \ ple who do not live in 
large cities (there are mill- 





ions of them) 


/ Use the 
Atlantic Coast 
Lists. 





ve be mt 


The 1,520 local papers comprising these 
lists reach weekly more than one-third of all the 
country readers of the Atlantic Slope, New Eng- 
land, Middle and Southern States; and the readers 
of the Atlantic Slope constitute fully one-half of 
allin the entire United States. 

One order, one electrotype does the business. 

The advertisements appear alike in all of these 
1,520 local weeklies. 

Half a cent a line a paper for transient ad- 
vertising—quarter of a cent if 1,000 lines are en- 
gaged. 

Catalogue for the asking. 


mm 








ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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BUILDING UP A BUSINESS. 
‘By John C. Graham. 


The man who aspires to establish a 
permanent paying business will take 
great care in laying his foundations. 
No matter what particular line he may 
be in, he may have the very laudable 
ambition to lead in his trade, to make 
his name pre-eminent among his fel- 
lows and to have his goods mentioned 
as the best of their class. The grand- 
est advertisement ever penned is poor 
compared to a reputation for keeping 
honest goods and telling the truth 
about them. In building up a business 
be careful not to make a false start by 
neglecting this. Found your business 
on truth, and the superstructure is 
bound to be a success, but if your 
foundation rests on false goods and 
false statements, your business is in 
danger of tottering at any minute, and 
is almost certain of collapse sooner or 
later. : 

If you are in business ‘‘ for keeps "’ 
you must strive to please the public 
permanently. It won’t do to give real 
bargains occasionally, and practice a 
‘*skin” game in between. Never ad- 
vertise what you haven’t got and can’t 
supply. To the crowd who visit your 
store in response to such ads you are 
simply furnishing an object lesson in 
lying. You will make more enemies 
than friends that way. It is a great 
thing to have your advertisements im- 
plicitly believed. It is easy, too, if you 
always tell the truth. People are as 
quick to appreciate the truth as they 
are to condemn falsehood. 

In building upa business you should 
choose your employees with great care 
and discrimination. Every one of 
your salespeople should be polite. 
Courtesy to all is one of the first essen- 
tials in a well organized store. And 
the best way to teach your employees 
politeness is to set the example your- 
self in your relations with them. Don’t 


earn a reputation for being mean or 
over-strict with your help. Try and 
make each individual feel that he or 
she is a part of the firm, and that much 
depends on his or her personal efforts. 
Do everything you can to make your 
help comfortable—kindness goes fur- 
ther than bullying. Well treated em- 
ployees are great advertisements. Peo- 
ple will talk about where they work 
and how they are treated. Don’t for- 
get this item—it is a very important 
one. Your help when out of the store 
can do you a great deal of good or 
harm—just according to the way they 
are treated. And the more help you 
employ the more good or bad advertis- 
ing you will get. 

No big business is built up in a 
hurry. It takes time, patience, care 
and watchfulness. It can’t very well 
be done without advertising, and plenty 
of it, but such advertising is not so 
much an expense as a source of profit. 
Without it the business could not grow 
so fast or soextensively. With it, 
done judiciously, it can’t help growing. 

The advertising should be propor- 
tionate to the business. Never do 
more than you can afford to. At the 
commencement you have to be sparing 
of space. As the store grows so should 
your space—you can pay for it better, 
and the added advertising will make 
the store grow still bigger. 

Another point in building up a busi- 
ness is to get a reputation for prompt 
pay. That's a big advertisement in it- 
self. If you can pay cash for every- 
thing you buy you'll get the best, and 
you'll get it cheaper than the thirty or 
sixty days man could. People will be 
glad to deal with you, are sure to talk 
favorably of you, and you'll get plenty 
of first offers or ‘‘options”’ on goods 
that credit men would not be asked to 
buy. The big businesses that have been 
built up in this and other countries 
were chiefly started and managed on 
the above lines. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SPECIAL 
AGENT. 





A little over five years ago I bor- 
rowed enough money to take me to 
Buffalo. A newspaper there was mak- 
ing some enormous strides forward. 
I dreamed the dreams of greatness on 
my way there. The air castles which 
I built for that publisher would make 
me blush to-day. I must have fairly 
hypnotized him. I told him of all the 
wealth that I could bring him if he 
would allow all his advertising to go 
through me. He yielded. I came 
away with a long-time contract which 
was fairly a mortgage on the business. 
All the advertising which went into 
the paper from that date was to pay 
me a royalty of 25 per cent and I 
raised the rates enough to pay it. That 
seemed fair enough to both of us, and 
the other fellow—the advertiser— 
wasn’t in the deal, and never dreamed 
of the tax that we were levying on him. 

That contract was the foundation of 
my good fortune. The paper grew, 
and advertisers were obliged to use it. 
Naturally there was nothing said about 
my commission on the rate card. The 
rates were the same from the paper as 
from me, and as advertisers and agents 
knew me the better, I naturally got 
most of the contracts. That made my 
services seem valuable. Nearly every 
inquiry for rates was referred to me, 
anyway. As the paper prospered I 
prospered, 

As a natural consequence, in time 
the success of the paper was attributed 
to me. The publisher of the paper 
himself half thought so. The pub- 
lishers of the other papers knew it— 
with my help. It was not hard to get 
other papers on my list at my own 
terms. I even refused. more than I 
accepted. Some of them paid me a 
third of their foreign advertising re- 
ceipts. 

The best I can do with some papers 
is to get a mere salary. It is a good 
salary, of course, but yet it is only a 
salary. There is not much chance for 
expansion there. It always seems as 
if the publisher still owned the news- 


Tr. 

The best deal I make is to secure a 
long-time contract from the paper for 
all its foreign advertising at a certain 
rate. All the foreign advertising is 
billed to me at that rate. I bill it to 
the advertiser at any price I choose. 
‘The first part of such a scheme is to 


convince the newspaper that its space 
is worth little enough at best, and less 
if I am not with it. The next part is 
to convince the advertiser that it is 
worth double that. As between a con- 
tract of this kind and a gift of the news- 
paper itself, I ll take the contract. 

Advertisers will scarcely believe that 
such contracts exist. It isn’t part of 
the business to let them know. No 
matter how hard they pull on the 
purse strings of the advertiser, such 
things are all lost in the glamor of good 
fellowship. Sometimes I think they 
would willingly pay the tax to have us 
fellows around. Who isn’t glad to see 
us? Who can resist our soliciting ? 
Who questions our rates severely ? We 
have as nearly our own way as a man 
can have in this world. 

And that is how Iam able to write 
this confession this fine morning in the 
handsomest offices in New York, while 
smoking Perfectos, and with a club 
dinner before me with the _jolliest 
crowd in the world. 

1 must go now and attend it.— 
Results. 

— 


AN AD-WRITER’S CONCLUSIONS, 


‘* Newspapers that have several edi- 
tions during the day, and ‘bunch’ 
their circulation, want watching. 

‘The writer frequently buys a morn- 
ing World and four copies of the 
Evening World, in different editions. 
His purchase is counted five times over! 

‘Tf the publisher tells the advertiser 
the number of copies he prints, the 
advertiser should be able to judge for 
himself what becomes of the copies. 

‘*T don’t believe one paper in every 
five thousand ever told the truth about 
circulation before the American News- 
paper Directory inaugurated the plan of 
guaranteeing its circulation ratings. 

“‘Tf you really find out how many 
copies a paper prints, you are lucky 
and need not waste your time hustling 
around to find out what becomes of 
them. You can depend upon it that 
every copy will do the advertiser some 
good. Publishers don’t pay big paper 
bills for the fun of seeing the wheels 
of the printing press go around.” 

————_+o+—____—_ 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND. 


Swift decision, especially about trifling 
matters, is one of the qualities which dis- 
tinguish a tip-top business man. The man 
who haggles and strains over some little 
trifle and who cannot make up his mind to 
anything, generally disgusts people.—Com- 
mercial Tribune. 














MAKING AN IMPRESSION. 
‘By Oscar Herzberg. 

If the proverbial drop of water had 
fallen on a different portion of the 
stone each time, the stone would never 
have crumbled away. No one portion 
would have received sufficient of the 
force to affect its molecules. In the 
same manner if a man who was en- 
deavoring to fella tree should strike his 
ax at the tree in a different spot each 
time the tree would resist his efforts 
for an indefinite period. If, however, 
he should confine himself to one vital 
spot, that part would soon give way 
and the tree would fall. The success 
of an advertiser depends upon the im- 
pression he makes on the minds of 
those who should naturally be his pat- 
rons. If he strikes haphazard like the 
stupid man who wielded the ax, he may 
be entirely unsuccessful, although he 
spends thousands of dollars, and his ad- 
vertisements appear to be bright and 
attractive. 

The men who have made the deep- 
est impression on their generation or 
on the world have been men of great 
earnestness and concentration, who 
having become interested in one sub- 
ject, ignored everything else in the 
world, devoting themselves zealously 
to the one object of their devotion. 
This concentration has made them 
eminent. The same concentration in 
harping on one or two predominant 
traits of an article has brought adver- 
tising success. Instead of wasting 
their ammunition in describing at- 
tributes that belong to all articles of 
its class, wise advertisers have se- 
lected the quality that differentiated 
their product from its competitors and 
concentrated their efforts on giving 
this publicity. All their advertise- 
ments have been built around one 
strong point, which has been con- 
stantly emphasized. Nor is this all. 
Each advertisement has been a link 
in the series, strengthening the impres- 
sion that the previous advertisement 
had made, and paving the way for the 
one that was to follow. The public 
was hit in the same place each time, 
until the article and its predominant 
attributes were indissolubly connected 
inits mind. To fell the tree of skep- 
ticism and disbelief, you must hit 
constantly and must concentrate your 
efforts to one vital spot. 

An advertiser who has but a small 
appropriation is far more likely to get 
returns if he covers one State thor- 
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oughly than if he spreads a thin veneer 
of advertising in all the newspapers of 
the United States. The diluted dose 
of advertising will have little effect. 
On the other hand, the whole appro- 
priation, spent wisely in one or two 
States, would have an opportunity to 
make a definite impression, and perhaps 
enable him to take other States under 
his wing within a short period. If a 
woodman has a dozen trees to fell, he 
does not give one blow of the ax to 
each and expect them to fall ; yet this 
is precisely what an advertiser does 
when he covers a large territory with 
a small apponptation. 


THE WRITER OF ADVERTISING. 


The art of business writing is not 
understood by many. Almost any man 
can telfhis story if you give him room 
enough, but the story is not a business 
announcement. The art of getting 
people to read what you write is a 
delicate one, and without it there is no 
need of writing. 

The man who can cut nine-tenths 
of a story out without harming it, is 
important in business. If he is able 
to get the other tenth read, he is 
doubly important. If the reading of 
it convinces and sells, he is worth all 
you would have lost without him. 

The sooner the publisher of a cir- 
cular, catalogue or advertisement ap- 
preciates the difficulty of getting pub- 
lic attention, the sooner he will em- 
ploy a man who knows how to get it. 
There is no need of deceiving one’s 
self. When you get your matter so 
that it interests you, let a man who 
can do it make it over so that it will 
interest others. 

The successful men to-day employ 
specialists. Whatever they do is done 
as well as the best man can doit. The 
waste of all advertising together is 
almost nine-tenths of the cost of it. 
The man who succeeds, reduces this 
waste to a minimum. 

There are very few business an- 
nouncements which the right specialist 
cannot double in value. The greater 
the cost of an announcement, the 
greater the need of this doubling. A 
blacksmith might as well attempt to do 
watch repairing as a man without 
training try to interest and convince 
human minds through language. 

The faculty is rare enough. The 
wisdom of advertising sometimes con- 
sists in recognizing one’s lack of it.— 
Results. 




















FURNITURE. 


“A noticeable fact about* the furniture 
business,”’ said a dealer, ‘is that the adver- 
tising of the high-class house is almost in- 
variably done in the Rogers, Peet & Co. 
style, while the cheaper concerns utilize the 
catalogue or department store style. How 
this comes about is rather difficult to con- 
jecture. I presume the higher class of furni- 
ture firms do not feel it necessary to attract 
people by an array of prices, while the others 
depend wholly on this to bring custom. 

“Tt is but a few years ago that furniture 
men began to advertise, yet to-day their an- 
nouncements fill no inconsiderable space. As 
a rule, the stores are local to their own cities, 
and only newspapers are used. In some 
cases, however, a house secures a large num- 
ber of some exceptional bargain, when mag- 
azines are brought into requisition. Some 
houses have advertised pretty extensively in 
magazines. 

“There is quite an amount of suburban 
trade secured by inserting advertisements in 
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“ My boy, do you know it’s wicked to fish on the Sabbath ?”’ 
“*Isn’t fishin’; I’m teachin’ this ere wurm ter swim.” 





INK. 





—Phil May's Annual. 


the New York papers. Tnese are read many 
hundred miles away in every direction from 
the office of publication. I know one furni- 
ture concern that has built up a large subur- 
ban business simply by utilizing the metro- 
politan dailies, principally the Sunday edi- 
tions. Many orders come by mail, but the 
majority of the rural residents come to the 
city to see what they are purchasing.” 
G. 


T. CG. 


a en 
ELOPED UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The following advertisement recently ap- 
peared in the Western Mercury, an English 
newspaper: “I, William Vivian, South 
Brent, hereby give notice that my wife, 
Bessie Peters Vivian (a tall, slight person), 
has eloped with a man who has one wooden 
leg and eight children. Public beware; no 
responsibility for debts.”,—National Adver- 
tiser. 





~7. 
Tue lazy salesman for a post applies 
At stores which do not advertise, 
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Too busy to receive callers, but not too 
busy to read 


The Sun 


is the chronic state of the man who has 
neglected to fortify himself early for the 
day’s toil, and no one is equipped for 
business until he has done that. SuN 
readers are proverbially thorough. 

This is another reason why 








The Sun 


is so valuable as an advertising 
medium. 


Address : THE SUN New York. 
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AN'T 4 01 Away 


pre ‘7, 


OF course You CAN'T IF You 
Sit IN A STREET CAR AND DON’T 
STARE AT YOUR OPPOSITE PASSENGER, 
THE ADVERTISING IS UNAVOIDABLE! 
SEND FOR OUR iLLUSTRATED BOOK 
ON STREET CAR ADVERTISINGs 
THE KINo THAT PAYS” 


gp eag TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 
TWO CENT STAMPS. 






- 
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$1,000 


Cash Prizes 
for 
Ad-Smiths 


For full particulars send for a 
ninety-two-page pamphlet, telling all 
about the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, its aims, objects and methods. 
This pamphlet has been specially pre- 
pared for the use of ad-smiths in the 
competition invited for the $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes offered for the advertise- 
ments best calculated to sell a book. 
The pamphlet is now ready and will 
be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. 





Address all communications to 
Tue Epiror oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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American Newspaper Directory 


HONESTY AND BRAINS COMBINED. 


What 28 Years of Practical Experience With 
These Two Great Principles Is About 
to Accomplish. 


It might interest and benefit our advertisers 
and readers to know something about the 
construction and contents of the most valua- 
ble, practical and reliable book of newspaper 
information the world has ever seen, now 
being compiled at the offices of George P. 
Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, New York 
City. For twenty-eight years this great pub- 
lication has been the one recognized authority 
on matters pertaining to newspapers, each 
annual issue adding its experience to the up- 
building of a monument of perfection that, 
even in its infancy, has stood far above the 
highest point of its rivals, providing for the 
general advertiser a guide that is to him what 
Dun ani Bradstreet are to the mercantile 
world. 

One of the greatest difficulties a general 
advertiser has to contend with is securing an 
honest statement of actual circulation from 
the publisher with whom he deals. Very 
often these statements are well stretched to 
secure the patronage of large advertisers, 
most especially so when there are active com- 
petitors in the same field whose circulation 
statements are honest and reliable. 

In the American Newspaper Directory it 
has been the aim of its publishers to furnish 
an honest statement of the circulation of 
every newspaper and periodical it catalogues. 
It now publishes a guaranteed circulation for 
about seven thousand publications and an es- 
timated rating for the remainder, these esti- 
mations being about as near correct as 
twenty-eight years of practical experience 
with honest and scheming publishers can give. 
When you stop to think that there are over 
twenty thousand three hundred publications 
rated in this Directory, it would seem as if it 
were almost impossible to look out for all the 
swindling newspaper publishers, but that’s 
where the Brains come in. In this Directory 
money cannot buy a false rating—there’s the 
Honesty. 

In the edition of 1895 about one-third of the 
ratings were guaranteed, coming ouly from 
those publishers who knew the circulation of 
their publications and were willing to sign 
and date such a statement. 

To prevent false statements it has estab- 
lished a system of rewards that have almost 
put a check to them, and its methods of ex- 
posure are so perfect, severe and impartial as 
to make a publisher who gets caught better 
off if he had never been born, by keeping the 
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name of his paper constantly before the pub- 
lic through the columns of Printers’ Ink, a 
paper for advertisers. 

A standing reward of one hundred dollars 
is offered to any person who can furnish sat- 
isfactory proof that any circulation or rating 
in the Directory is false. During the past 
eight years this reward has been claimed but 
twenty-three times, and in each instance it 
was promptly paid. In addition to this re- 
ward a forfeit of one hundred dollars and a 
written apology will be sent to any publisher 
who has furnished a signed statement of cir- 
culation and when the Directory is issued 
finds it has done him an injustice by giving 
him a different rating. These two rewards 
have reduced fraud to a minimum, for, al- 
though a publisher may make outside claims 
of big circulation, when it comes to dealing 
with the American Newspaper Directory he 
gets right down to hard facts that he can 
prove if necessary. Thisis one of the best 
reasons why an advertiser should have a 
copy ef this book. He can at once ascertain 
the circulation of any paper in the United 
States and Canada, and they are as nearly 
correct as you can get them, too. 

The Directory is alphabetically arranged 
in every department and is within the under- 
standing of any one who can read. It gives 
a catalogue of newspapers by States, counties, 
cities and towns; their names; when estab- 
lished ; how often issued; their character, 
political, religious or otherwise; their circu- 
lation ; subscription price ; editor’s and pub- 
lisher’s names; the location of the town or 
city, its population, industries, and such 
other similar information from which an ad- 
vertiser can form an opinion as to whether or 
not it is a desirable field to cover. 

Our own experience recommends to every 
advertiser, both big and little, that a copy of 
the American Newspaper Directory should 
occupy a very prominent position, not only on 
your desk, where it will be seen by those who 
wonder what made your trade pick up so 
fast but also in your every-day business 
life as an indispensable friend. 

There never yet has been a directory pub- 
lished that will bring within your reach in as 
simple a manner the amount of reliable news- 
paper information that the American News- 
paper Directory will. It will enable you to 
place your advertising in the best mediums, 
and in that way save many times its cost. 
The book consists of about fourteen hundred 
pages, printed in a neat and artistic manner, 
substantially bound and stamped in gold. The 
price is Five Dollars, and will be sent, express 
paid, upon receipt of price by the American 
Newspaper Directory Co., publishers, 10 
Spruce street, New York City. 
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rew § The American 
Points Newspaper Directory. 


on 


It isan INDEX to the newspapers of America. It points out where 

they are published and by whom, how long established, classifies them and 

gives their circulation. It is also a gazetteer of all towns 

where newspapers are published, gives their population, 

situation, railroad connections, principal business, etc. In 

a word, it aims to give all the information about news- 

papers and their surroundings that the public—especially the advertising 
public—desires to know and that can well be given in a condensed form. 


It puts a FULL STOP to the cir- { deaths and marriages of newspapers) 
culation liar and the juggler in cir- | are constantly being noted, and once 
culation figures by requiring | a year the whole ground is thorough- 
circulation statements to con- | ly gone over to make each succeeding 
* form to a uniform standard. | number of the Direciory complete 
A satisfactory statement being | and up to date. 
made, its accuracy is guaranteed | An EXCLAMATION of wonder, 
by a $100 reward to the first person surprise and admiration is ac- 
proving it false. | corded the Directory by every 


a “ urchaser ; wonder at its com- 
There is but a SLIGHT PAUSE | . 
—it can scarce be called a pause— . ae . 

| venience,admiration for its accuracy. 


between the completion of one | cre ae ‘ 
edition of the Directory and| The QUESTION at issue is this: 
Whether to accept some infe- 


* the beginning of work on the | ‘ , 

next annual number. For | rior substitute or to get the 
twenty-eight years this work of re- | @ best, the most reliable, the true 
vision has been in constant progress. | and tried American Newspaper 
Every week marks the advent of new | Directory. Price five dollars. 
newspapers, the discontinuance of | Address 
others and the consolidation of oth- | GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
ers still. These changes (the births, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


pleteness, surprise at its con- 





PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


SEVENTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to compete in the 
construction of an advertisement calculated to sell copies of the American 
Newspaper Directory, the number of advertisements received for the sixth 
week, ending February 25th, was 32. First choice was given to the adver- 
tisement reproduced on the opposite page. That advertisement was written 
by Harold E. Denegar, of Long Branch, N. J., and appeared in the Long 
Branch Mews of February 21st. It occupied a column and 1% inches in the 
News—about 20 inches in all. The advertisement reproduced on this page, 
entitled ‘‘A Few Points,’’ is reproduced on account of its being a close sec- 
ond to the winner of the week. It was written by W. H. Eastman, of East 
Sumner, Me., and appeared in the Rumford Falls 7imes of Rumford Falls, 
Me., of February 21st. In the original it occupied 63(x45¢ inches. Ad- 
writers who have not yet sent for a copy of the 92-page pamphlet, giving de- 
tails about the Directory in general, should do so at once. They will find it 
a source of inspiration, and give them a faint inkling of what patient and 
painstaking labor is required to produce a work like the American Newspa- 
per Directory. No one can read the pamphlet without acquiring a vastly in- 
creased respect for the Directory. 
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Country Townspeople 


Which means residents of cities of less than 
10,000 population. There are 


35,056,608! 


Country Townspeople. This is no guess work. Refer to 
U. S. Census, 1890. 


C ANT reach ’em with a daily. 
reach ’em with an agricultural paper. 


. HOW, THEN? 
BIG WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


The BLADE, LEDGER and WORLD have a total proved 


circulation of over 


500,000 copies Weekly. 


Exclusively to country townspeople. That’s why 


BOYCE’S 
BIG WEEKLIES 


Have so much advertising. 





Rates—$1.60 per agate line per issue. No discount 
for time or space. 





N. B.—We will accept business direct or through any 
responsible advertising agency excepting N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Iphia. 
W. D. BOYCE CO., 
ADV. DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


Mr. E. C. White, manager of the 
Spanish-American Newspaper Com- 
pany, of 156 Liberty street, New 
York City, who has just returned 
from a lengthy sojourn in Mexico, 
was seen at his office by a representa- 
tive of PRINTERS’ INK. Mr. White 
talked very interestingly of the adver- 
tising field in that country. He said: 

While we handle all the newspapers of 

Spanish America and the English West In- 
dies, we are also exclusive representatives for 
the United States and Canada for the follow- 
ing lists of papers. I have just returned 
from Mexico ity, where we have established 
a vranch house, in order to be in closer touch 
with the papers and the trade there. 

We are sole United States and Canada 
agents for the following papers in Mexico: 
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or company in this country iving such aid to 
its customers without any additional charges. 
The largest advertiser in Spanish America 
to-day is the J. C. AyerCo. When we com- 
menced business they were also just com- 
mencing in the Spanish-American markets, 
and since placing the bulk of their business in 
our hands they have each year increased their 
advertising and Spanish-American sales, ua- 
til they stand to-day at the head of American 
advertisers in those countries. 

Newspaper circulation in Spanish America 
is small, but the newspapers are thoroughly 
read. To prove this the Dr. Williams Medi- 
cine Co. started in Mexico only a few months 
ago, and to-day they are selling ro and 29 

ross lots to the wholesale druggists of 

exico for cash. I believe few copies of 
newspapers are ever thrown away, and as 
nearly all are sold by subscription (not street- 
hawked) they reach the home, and are passed 
around, being read and re-read by different 
family groups until literally worn out, This 
is especially true of the } papers entering the 
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Besides the above, there are but few good 
papers in Mexico. 

After nearly twelve years of work in Span- 
ish-American countries I have come to the 
conclusion that no man can hope to gain 
Spanish-American trade unless his goods are 
on the merchants’ shelves in those countries. 
The first step, then, is to place the goods 
there. Just as quickly as our contracts are 
closed we give to our customers lists of all 
the wholesalers and retailers (lists collected 
mostly by myself in my many journeys over 
Spanish America, and for this reason we 
know they are reliable). We then have sam- 
ple lots of the goods shipped to reliable 
wholesale druggists, who are our agents, and 
always have these shipments accompanied by 
some supplementary advertising matter for 
. istribution among the consumers, such as 
booklets, almanacs, cards, etc. We are care- 
ful that none of this advertising matter goes 
out to the people, nor do we have the adver- 
tisements commence running in the papers 
until the goods are actually on the shelves of 
the retailers. Our lists of retail druggists 
are lists of the actual customers on the books 
of the wholesalers, and cannot be obtained 
in any other way. When the goods are on 
the retail druggists’ shelves, the next step is 
to advertise, and to advertise properly. 
There is as much art in advertising in Span- 
ish-American countries as there is in the 
United States, and it is essential that some 
person handles the advertising who knows his 
business. I believe we are the only agency 


country parts; each paper usually contains 
the news, acontinued story, fashions, etc. —in 
short, all that the papers contained in the 
United States in the early days of frontier 
ife, 

American proprietary articles of all classes 
are found on the shelves of the druggists of 
Mexico, and, for this reason, the Mexican 
market’ is easily gained. The 25,000 Amer- 
icans in Mexico have compelled the drug- 

ists, as well as the merchants in all other 
ines, to keep a good stock of American 
goods, and it only remains for the manufact- 
urers to advertise to the Mexican public to 
build up for themselves a good Mexican busi- 
ness. Three of the largest wholesale drug- 
gists in Mexico have lately assured me that, 
in their experience in introducing American 
= on their market, the newspapers of 

flexico were indispensable. 

In order to assist our customers in their 
Southern march, we started, last July, Za 
Moda Mlustrada, now in its eighth month— 
a two-colored fashion supplement for the 
local newspapers of Spanish-America. We 
send out each month a guaranteed list of 
35,000, and this newspaper uses the local 
dailies as a carrier, and, upon reaching its 
destination, jumps out as a distinct, beauti- 
ful publication for the family. 


mong our customers are the J. C. Ayer 
Co., yyy te Co., Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict (Remington Typewriter), Ozomul- 


sion Co., Barclay & Co., Evans Chemical 
Co., Cook Remedy Co., Henry Gremmel 
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(Stamps), B. S. Fahnestock (Vermifuge), 
Voight Bros., Dr. Rosa Co., etc. As wecon- 
tract for two and three columns a day in the 
newspapers, we are enabled to give our cus- 
tomers better rates than the papers could give 
direct, even if we did not control them. Our 
business is increasing materially each year, 
showing the increasing interest in Spanish- 
American markets. In my first trip over 
Spanish America, in 1884-5, I met hardly an 
American traveler; to-day I find them on 
all sides, and a hearty “* Hello ! What part did 
you come from ?” greets one in the streets, 
hutels and commercial houses of Spanish 
America. Without doub:, the recent stand 
taken by the Executive of the United States 
regarding the Monroe Doctrine has cemented 
the American Republics, and will, I believe, 
if steadily me Aine. jn be a great wedge in in- 
creasing American trade among our Southern 
neighbors. 

Many manufacturers think they would 
rather advertise in Spanish-American papers 
direct ; I hesitate to give advice on this sub- 
ject, as your readers may think I am doing 
it only for our own benefit. Not so—what 1 
say is from actual experience, after watching 
the attempts at direct advertising for years. 
For instance, there is only one house in the 
United States, Scott & Bowne, which has 
made a success of direct advertising out of 
the dozens that have tried it, and this house 
is compelled to keepastaff of Spanish sten- 
ographers and clerks, costing them at least 
$10,000 per year, tracing the papers, getting 
the copies, and getting the papers to insert 
their advertisements at all. We do all this 
for our regular customers. We furnish our 
customers with all papers for checking, and 
ask reliable houses no advance payment— 
the advertisements are paid for after they 
have been actually checked in the papers by 
the advertiser. Bradstreet will show you 
our responsibility, and our customers will 
bear us out in our statements regarding our 
work for them in Spanish America. When 
advertising contracts are large we furnish a 
traveler’s services free, as one of our concern 
makes a trip over Spanish-American coun- 
tries at least once each year, pushing the 
products of our customers. 

—- +o 


NOTES. 


Tue Nonoruck Siik Co., Florence, Mass., 
issue a fine illustrated booklet on ** S:lk ; Its 


” 


Origin and Culture.”’ It costs ten certs. 


A Cuicaco lawyer says a promoter is 
** one who sells nothing for something tu a 
man who thinks he is getting something for 
nothing.”’ 

In a Poughkeepsie architect’s window is 
placed the upright view of a fine cottage, 
under which are the words: ‘ This is one 
suggestion, but I can make others.” 

THE report of an Irish benevolent society 
says: ** Notwithstanding the large amount 
paid for medical attendance, very few deaths 
occurred during the year.” —Fewish Times 
and Observer. 

It is reported that a newspaper in the Jap- 
anese language has been established at Yo- 
kohama under English management. The 
aim of this journal, which is very cheap, is 
to familiarize the people of Japan with Brit- 
ish merchandise.—New Haven (Conn.) Four- 
nal and Courier. 

A surTeE of apartments was advertised at a 
fashionable watering-place as having among 
its attractions ‘a splendid view over a fine 
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poe adorned with numerous sculptures.”’ 
t was found on applying at the address that 
the garden adorned with sculptures was a 
cemetery.—7 vt Bits. 

A concress of journalists, the first public 
general meeting ever held in Russia, will 
meet at the All Russia exhibition at Nijni 
Novgorod next summer. Among the propos- 
als discussed will be that for a “ Journalistic 
Court of Honor,”’ to settle by arbitration 
disputes between newspapers or writers.— 
Buffalo Express. 


A. G. De Fossey proposes to place every- 
where in New York artistic little lavatories, 
which will be free to the public. e will 
light them and meet the other expenses, and 
all he asks is the privilege of covering them 
with advertising. Mr. De Fossey says he 
has similar privileges in Paris and many 
other Continental cities.—N. Y. World. 

Miss Frances Power Cosse, who has 
just celebrated her seventy-third birthday, 
was the first woman to do regular office 
work on the editorial staff of a London 
daily. When the Ecko was first started, 
Miss Cobbe attended every other day to 
write leaders and notes, generally on social 
subjects. She was known as an author long 
before she was a journalist. 

AN enterprising London tradesman under- 
took to advertise by telegraph the other day, 
and sent to several thousand prominent la- 
dies a dispatch to the effect that a great sale 
was in progress. The ladies have been ac- 
customed to looking at telegrams as mat- 
ters of importance, and they were one and 
allannoyed. When the merchant got through 
apologizing to indignant husbands, big 
brothers and such, and had paid for the in- 
sertion of not a few abject apologies in the 
newspapers, he had made up his mind that 
newspaper advertisements were the best, 
after all.— Michigan Tradesman. 

Mr. Lyman, the “* Keyed ad”’ man of the 
Scientific American, tells a rather curious 
story of an experience he had with one of his 
clients. According to his custom he reduced 
a pretty large ad to a comparatively small 
space, and sent half a dozen fine proofs of 
same to advertiser before publication. The 
merchant happened to be placing his ads in 
several magazines and weeklies at the time, 
and, being in a hurry, thoughtlessly sent out 
the six proofs elsewhere as copy, notifying 
Mr. Lyman that the matter was “O. K.” 
The “ particular”? keyed ad proved so re- 
markably profitable as to astonish even Ly- 
man, who promptly got a big contract on the 
strength of it. It was some weeks later be- 
fore the merchant thought of the disposal he 
had made of the proofs, and discovered tha: 
the same key fitted seven ads in as many dif- 
ferent papers ! 

-—— = ee 
THE WOMAN'S PAGE. 

In nearly every great daily there is a 
special department of the paper devoted to 
women and their interests, but for the most 
part, such departments are little better than 
anecdotes of strong-minded females and new 
women, together with the usual filling of 
fashions and recipes for converting ash-bar- 
rels into parlor furniture, and mush of a sim 
ilar character. This sort of thing seems to 
be considered by an absurd convention the 
best means of obtaining and keeping women 
readers. It seems strange that the science of 
interesting women should have reached a 
higher stage in the advertising columns than 
in the reading columns, but such is the fact. 
—Newspaper Maker. 
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The third general meeting of the Society 
tor Checking the Abuses of Public Advertis- 
ing, took gies at the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Altred Waterhouse, the president, occupying 
the chair. In opening the proceedings he 
dwelt with regret upon the loss of a prom- 
inent supporter of the society in the person 

of the late Lord Leighton. He gave a dis- 
sertation upon its objects, which are to 

‘* check the abuse of the practice of spectacu- 

lar advertising, and generally to protect and 

promote the picturesque simplicity of rural 
nd xiver scenes and the dignity and pro- 
priety of our towns.”’ Inthe course of his re- 
marks he characterized the persistent display 
of unsightly posters and advertisements as a 
selfish » mn Ae on the part of the advertis- 
ers of other people’s feelings, and stated 
that through the efforts of the society a de- 
cided check had already been put upon the 
practice of field advertising. Mr. Richard- 
son Evans, the secretary, then announced 
that letters regretting their inability to be 
present, but expressing the fullest sympathy 
with the aims of the society, had been re- 
ceived, among others, from Mr. James Bryce, 
M. P.; Mr. Lecky, M. P.; Sir John Lubbock, 
M. P.; Sir Edward Clarke, M. P.; Sir — 
Hutton, Mr. Charles Harrison, Mrs. Faw- 
cett, Mr. Preece, Mr. William Black, Mr. 
jriton Riviere, Lord Monteagle and Mr. 
Alfred Austin. Sir Lepel Griffin moved a 
resolution declaring it to be a national in- 
terest to protect rural scenery from unneces- 
sary disfigurement, and to maintain dignity 
and propriety in the aspect of our ‘owns. 
Mr. William Morris, in seconding this, said 
he could not help seeing difficulties in the 
way of the work of the society, as the vast 
majority of the people *‘had no eyes what- 
ever’’ for the beauties of the country, and 
did not care a straw for them. The resolu- 
tion having been unanimously carried, Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, R. A., submitted the follow- 
ing: “*T ‘hat this meeting, impressed with the 
serious injury done by the practice of indis- 
criminate spectacular advertising, regards 
the Rural Advertisements Bill, which was 
brought in by Mr. Boulnois, in ‘the sessions 
of 1894 and 1895, as a measure of urgent im- 
portance, and commends it to the good-will 
of the new House of Commons.’’ This 
having been seconded by Mr. Crackanthorpe, 
Q. C., it was at once agreed to. The report 
was afterwards adopted, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man.—London Edition Printers’ Ink. 
+o 
IN FAVOR OF SMALLER PAGES. 


It is said that a prominent New York even- 
ing newspaper is about to enlarge its pages 
by the addition of onecolurin. This prompts 
us to remark that such enlargement ts prog- 
ress backward. There is no doubt that 4 
day of the blanket-sheet is past, and such 
tentative return to it as the addition of a ot 
umn to a six-column page is a step that a 
progressive publisher should ponder a long 
time—and then abandon. If there is a de- 
mand for a change of form, it favors still 
smaller pages. Suppose the big city dailies 
were to reduce the present size of their pages 
by one-half, would it not be a popular move? 
—Newspaperdom. 


oe 


Tue editor with gladsome cry 
Exclaims, ‘* My work is done. 
The manager with weary sigh 
Complains, ‘* My work is dun. 

—College 


” 


” 
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MAKING HIM PAY, 


A short time ago a big printing house in 
Buffalo, N. Y., had occasion to collect a debt 
of a shyster lawyer in Minneapolis. ‘The 
amount was less than $50, and the fellow 
made up his mind that if he stood out about 
it he would escape payment. So when the 
bill came in he returned it with the contempt- 
uous remark that he wasn’t prepared to pay 
it. The firm might sue if they wanted to. Of 
course, at that distance, there was no thought 
of bringing suit, for it would cost several 
times the amount. The house procured a list 
of the Minneapolis banks, and began to draw 
on the lawyer through them. Of course the 
draft came back unpaid every time, but that 
had been expected, and the business went on. 
There are twenty-two business banks in Min- 
neapolis. When the list had been exhausted 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s were added, and 
preparations were made to go through the 
whole list again. The lawyer appears to have 
had some credit at home, and he did not care 
to lose it, so when he found that the round 
was to be repeated he offered to pay half of 
the debt, but was told that it was all or noth- 
ing, and the demands went on. After the 
drawings had gone about half way through 
the bank list for a second time a check came 
for the full amount. One over-smart lawyer 
had been beaten.— Philadelphia Sun. 


—— + 
A NEGRO BIBLE. 


The questionable innovation in the form 
of the sacred Scriptures by the issuance of 
the Woman’s Bible furnished a Connecticut 
genius with an idea. He got out an illus- 
trated edition of the Bible and made all the 
angels to appear with black skins and kinky 
hair, took the whole edition South, where he 
is retai‘ing them to the colored "people at 
eight dollars each. The original cost was 
about one dollar each.— New /deas. 

sstcmncentleliiieetaiaiaty 


PW. Hart. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 

Willie—My pa’s picture was in the newspa 
per yesterday as a possible candidate for 
governor. 

Milly—That's nothing. My pa’s picture 
is in the newspapers most every day in his 
advertisement of Yum Yum Caramels, 
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ADVERTISING IN LonDON. 
—Phil May 1nnual. 
EXPERIENCED. 

A novel advertisement was that inserted in 
a Western paper not long ago: ; 

‘Mr. Frank Powland wishes to inform 
his many friends that, having just returned 
from a scientific tour of Europe, he is now 
more fully prepared than ever before to judge 
of the real worth of second-hand garments, 
hats and cast-off clothing of every descrip- 
tion.”"—National Advertiser. 


SOME PUNS. 


Grocers.—Put plenty of “ ginger ” in the 
business and “ prune ”’ down the expenses. 

Hardware Dealers.—Keep ‘“‘ hammering ”’ 
away and you'll “ nail’’ plenty of customers. 

Green Fruit Dealers.—*‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Haberdashers.—* Collar” the dollars and 
the cents will look after themselves. 

Delicatessen Dealers.—The “ wurst ”’ spell 
of trade has an ending. 

Jewelers and Watchmakers.—‘* Watch ” 

our business carefully. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success. 

Shoe Dealers.—‘* Goods well bought are 
half-soled.’”’ Treat patrons so that the first 
sale won’t be the “* last.” 

Confectioners.—Give customers satisfac- 
tion ; that’s a heap better than “‘ taffy.” 

Florists and Fishdealers.—You needn’t be 
“ fresh,”’ but your stock ought to be. 

Butchers.— Don’t “ steak”’ your hopes on 
the promises of delinquent debtors. ‘‘ Chop” 
‘em off from further credit at once.—Mer- 
chant’s Review. 


HOW A TRADE PAPER HELPS. 


“* A successful manufacturer,” says an ex- 
change, ‘‘when asked why he patronized 
trade papers so largely, to the neglect of 
other methods of advertising, replied: ‘ Men 
who do not read their trade papers and keep 
posted in their business, are usually poor 
customers. If I sell them a good lot of 
machinery, they do not know how to use it, 
and report a failure, or we have to run after 
them, !ose time and money to get them 
a-going, and make the sale stick. But those 
who read and are posted know how, and 
succeed. Such men would not read circulars, 
if I were to mail circulars to them. They 
see my “‘ad”’ regularly in the trade paper, 
and know I have an established business, and 
when they want anything in my line, write 
me, and don’t whine about prices, or what 
time they can get from others, buy, try, and 
have no trouble, and pay the bill. Give me 
such a class of customers as I get by such 
judicious advertising, all the time.’ His ex- 
perience is that of successful merchants.’’— 
Trade Magazine. 

+o, 
REID’S QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Before Whitelaw Reid became minister to 
France he devoted a good deal of his time to 
the conduct of his paper, the 7rzbune. The 
copy editors, who put up the head-lines of 
stories of the day fell into the habit of mak- 
ing most of them interrogative, as, for in- 
stance, **Was It Murder, or Suicide?” or 
** Did She Kill Him for Love ?”’ or ** Will the 
President Sign It ?”’ etc. 

The entire paper was specked with inter- 
rogation points. This thing had been going 
on for weeks, till one day a postal card ar- 
rived, addressed to Mr. Reid, and marked 
personal. It read as follows: 

“I’m getting awfully tired of your ques- 
tions. Why don’t you find out something? 
A great newspaper is supposed to know every- 
thing, and ought not to annoy its readers 
with needless inquiries. This morning you 
ask, ‘ Will Mr. Plate Consent?’ How the 
hell do I know?” 

That night an order came that the 7rz4une 
must ask fewer questions.—Fourth Estate. 

- +>, 


You may have the very article 
That people dearly prize, 

But how are they to know it 
If you do not advertise ? 
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MORE ABOUT “ONE THING AT A TIME.” 
New York, Feb. 19, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Charles Austin Bates, in his Depart- 
ment of Criticism, has done me the honor to 
criticise my article on “One Thing At a 
Time,” published in Printers’ Inx of Feb. 
12. Mr. Bates writes so charmingly on all 
matters pertaining to advertising that I 
really take credit to myself for having un- 
consciously “drawn him out” to the extent 
f three columns, on the question of adver- 
tising one thing at a time. 

But Mr. Bates is led astray from the first 
by supposing that my theory of advertising 

nly one thing at a time was intended to ap- 

ly to department stores. In my article I 

rupulously avoided any reference to such 

ores because the “* multi-bargain ” method 
of advertising those places is plainly a neces- 
sity. You could not well advertise one de- 

artment to the exclusion of all the others. 
Every department of importance should be 
represented in the advertisement, but even 
then I would advise running only “‘one thing 
it a time” from each department. But as 
no reference whatever is made to depart- 
ment store advertising in the article Mr. 
ates criticises, | am somewhat surprised at 
the stand he takes about them. I quote 
here from Mr, Bates: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald says that when a furni- 
ture dealer has said ‘ furniture store,’ every- 
body knows what he keeps. That is sonia 

s far from fact as it can possibly be. When 
. man says ‘furniture store,’ you do not 
know very much about what he keeps.” 

I am sorry to disagree with Mr. Bates, but 
my honest opinion is that there is not a pub- 
lic school boy in America, over ten years of 
age, who could not sit down and write off- 
hand a list of the goods kept for sale in an 

rdinary furniture store without missing 
more than half a dozen items. There can’t 
be any doubt at all as to what is supplied in 
a furniture store. Mr. Bates never od of 
inybody visiting one in search of a Manhat- 
tan cocktail, a lace petticoat or a pork pie, 
did he? People who want household furni- 
ture go there. The price or quality of the 
goods is for the dealer to state in his ads— 
but—one thing at a time.”’ Mr. Bates 
says further: ; 

“A dozen different items adequately pre- 
sented will draw approximately twelve times 
as many people to the store as one item will.” 

My experience—not theory—of 21 years 
in the practice of advertising has taught me 
that this idea of Mr. Bates is a false one. 
If he means that six columns of space, ad- 
vertising a dozen articles, will have twelve 
times the effect of a half-column ad of one 
thing only, I must respectfully beg to differ 
with him. I have never found it so in any 
line of business. 

Mr. Bates also says: “If I could have 
seven columns once a week, or a quarter- 
column every day, I would grab the seven 
columns every time.’’ Doubtless, if it were 
free advertising, but the most reckless invest- 
ors in printers’ ink do not eagerly “‘ grab” 
what they have to pay dearly for. 

Mr. Bates has evidently misunderstood my 
article all the way through; nevertheless, 
his criticism stands as a valuable addition to 
the advertising literature of the day. 

Jutius FirzGERAcp. 
—_+o+——_—_ 
Au, they are wise who advertise 
In winter, spring and fall ; 
But wiser yet are they, you bet, 
Who don’t let up at all. 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 
Exvxnart, Ind., Feb, 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We think the inclosed letter, received from 
the 7imes, Albert a, Minn., is worth re- 
publishing. Yours very truly, 

Dr. Mives Mepicat Co., 
Wm. C. Johnson, Adv. Mgr. 


Office of 
** FREEBORN County TimEs.”’ 
R. C. Blackmer, Editor and Prop. 

D. A. Scott, Associate Editor. 

Apert Lzga, Minn., Feb. 11, 1896. 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind.: 

GENTLEMEN—We wish to secure an amount 
of foreign advertising patronage, and in- 
closed rr will find an affidavit as to the 
size and character of our paper and the num- 
ber of names on our subscription list. We 
hope to hear from you on this subject. 
Very truly, Ray C. BLACKMER. 


State oF MINNESOTA, 
County of Freeborn. fs. 

Ray C. Blackmer, being first duly sworn, 
upon his oath deposes and says: That he is 
the editor and proprietor of the Freeborn 
County Times, that said Freeborn County 
Times is a newspaper published and issued 
every Friday at Albert Lea, Minn.; that 
said pores is a six-column quarto, and that 
all of said paper is published and printed at 
the office of deponent in Albert Lea, said 
county and State ; that said paper was start- 
ed on the rsth day of November, A. D. 1895, 


and upon his oath deponent says that at the 
date of this affidavit, to wit, February roth, 
A. D. 1896, said Freeborn County Times 
has a paid-up subscription list, exclusive of 
all exchanges and complimentaries, of one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-one (1,251), 


and that no —— has ever been oris now 
offered for the purpose of securing subscrib- 
ers, and that in no instance has less than 
$1.50 been accepted as the price of subscrip- 
tion for ore year; deponent further says 
that no regular solicitor was employed by 
him prior to January 2d, - and that no 
solicitation for the purpose of securing sub- 
scribers was made prior to December roth, 
1895; deponent further says that solicitors 
are constantly at work for the purpose of 
increasing the subscription list of said paper. 
Further deponent says that said paper is 
Republican in politics; that the assets of 
deponent are $12,000 and that his liabilities 
are $3,500; that it is his intext and purpose 
to advance to the utmost the business inter- 
ests of said paper. Ray C. BLACKMER, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
tenth day of February, A. D. 1896. 
Henry CARLSON, 
Notary Public, Minn. 
Seeeeconn hilly aemereanas 
RATHER STRONG. 
MorGanza, Pa., Feb. 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
This advertisement was clipped from a 
Washington, Pa., paper: 





WHO SWIPED IT? 


I will give another brick of Limberg 
cheese for information that will lead to the 
arrest and conviction of the party or parties 
who stole a brick of Limberg cheese off 
my bench in front of my store Monday. 


SAMPLE, Tue Casn Grocer, 








T. B. Les, 
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MONEY IN THE MAILS. 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

A member of a Boston firm, doing a large 
mail order trade, receiving several hundred 
letters a day in answer to their advertise- 
ments, and with money in nearly every one 
of them, has this to say about the proper way 
of making small remittances by mail : 

“T think the mails of 0 country are safe, 
but there is no need of the people becoming 
reckless, and they ought to understand that 
in remitting money, as in nearly everything 
else, there is a right way and a wrong way. 
The safest way is to get a post-office money 
order, or, if one has a bank account, send a 
check or draft. If one don’t happen to have 
money on deposit at the bank he should give 
the amount to be sent to a friend who has an 
account and let him write a check or procure 
a draft. 

“The express money orders are another 
good way to send money safely. All the ex- 
press companies now issue them in any 
amount, and when sent to a point where the 
company has no office they will be cashed by 
any bank or merchant. 

=o 5 istered letter is considered quite 
safe. that is necessary to do is to go to 
the Sean put the money in the envelope, 
= tell the postmaster or registry clerk to 

ister the letter. A receipt is given and an- 
a er is returned, when the letter is delivered 
—all this for a fee of eight cents. 

“If one takes ordinary care in inclosing 
money in letters the chances for losing it are 
probably not one out of a thousand. Silver 
should be wrapped in paper, or a better way 
is to take a piece of cardboard and cut a hole 
in it the size of the coins; then put them in 
the holes made, pasting paper over them on 
both sides. This, however, should be placed 
inside the folds of the letter. 

“When sending ——- stamps for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar they should he 
wrapped in oil paper to prevent them stick- 
ing together, and one and two-cent stamps 
are preferred by most mercantile houses to 
stamps of the larger denominations. 

** All letters, whether containing money or 
not, should have the address of the writer in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope, 
so that, if not delivered; they can be returned 
promptly.” ADAGE. 


—__ ++ —____ 
REAL estate ads should land customers. 


INK. 


APT ADVERTISING. 
BuFFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


A large mineral water manufactory has 
furnished the ice cream parlors of Boston free 
with sets of dishes. They are of a pretty 
shell pattern, and at the bottom of each dish, 
in gilt, is its advertisement of a new temper 
ance drink ; so when the giddy and gushing 
girls eat the last ‘Spoonful of the frozen froth 
they read aloud: “* Drink Grapo—it’s nice,’ 
and if the young man has ten cents left they 
do drink it. 

A dental firm, with a keen eye to business, 
offers to supply the confectioners of Chelsea 
with their bon bon boxes, providing they wil! 
allow a small label of the dentists placed a: 
the bottom of each box. All it says, besides 
the name and location, is: ** Teeth treated,’ 
but that’s enough. 

A cigar manufacturing firm in an Eastern 
city furnishes the hotels throughout New 
England with menu cards for the privilege of 
printing one line at the bottom of the bill of 
fare, which says: *“‘ After dinner smoke an 
Eldorado cigar.”’ 

The lists of a New York City laundry are 
printed free by a firm of shirt manufacturers 
and given to the laundries. On the back is 
an ad of the shirtmakers, and each list is a 
commission slip, as they are worth five cents 
on the dollar in payment on an order for 
shirts. The firm asserts that they often re- 
ceive as many as nine on an order. 

A jewelry establishment in Buffalo have a 
neat white card printed, with their name in 
faint, hair-line type at the bottom ; through 
one corner a white ribbon is drawn, and they 
are used to attach to presents displayed at 
weddings, with compliments of the purchaser 
The line of type is in what printers call im 
print, and is all the advertisement there is 
about it. G.D 

' iii ottenne 
IN TONAWANDA. 
BataviA, N. Y., Jan, 23, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Tonawanda, N. Y., a novelty has been 
devised, in the shape of an ingenious wooden 
man, so constructed as to walk through the 
streets drawing a delivery wagon. The mo- 
tive power is gasoline, and a phonograph 
calls out the announcements of the adver- 
tisers. NATIONAL AGENCY. 





MAP OF NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
For Canton (0.) and Stark County Advertising. 


Ovorn everage circulation Tux SCEDAY Rerostrony, 186, 7834 





ST AST EG Tay cireelaticn Tus Evamiwe Rirouroay, 188, 4508 An eccursic newspaper census of Canton shows this to be double (he cireuistion of 


¥ papers in the etty 





‘Tota! combined dally eireulstion of sll other daily papers ia Cantea. 
larg@m circulating paper in Canton. 


eneus banvessers find and report that more thea hal! 
ts ‘peat largest ctreulacing peper i Cantos, exelusive oot tease 


The foregoing lines give a far better impression than any mere words 
could do of the Repository’s circulation. Any advertiser who compares the 
first line with the third, or the second line with the third? will afterwards in- 
stinctively use the Refosiéory asa standard of circulation, when he has Canton 
circulations in mind. 
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MR. NILES ON STOCK BROKERS. 


Office of Nives Bros., 
66 Broadway. 
New York, Feb. 24, 1896. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

lam a stock broker, and as such had al- 
ways considered that there could be little of 
interest for mein a“ journal for advertisers.” 
\ year ago, at a neighbor’s home, I first saw 

copy of Printers’ Ink, and, to my sur- 
prise, found that I had read it—ads and all— 

-fore I laid it down. “Through his courtesy 
| have since been supplied, and so wedded 
have 1 become to its bright, sharp, incisive 
articles, its frank, manly tone, and its clear- 
cut blows, where blows are called for, that 
should his “* courtesy’? end, my own purse 
sould immediately supply the deficiency. 

In the issue of Printers’ Ink for Feb. sth, 
1896, being No. 6 of vol. xiv., is an article 
headed “ Advertising Stock Speculations,” 

y L. J. Vance. It is needless to say it is 
vell written, and that the statements made 

re all true, yet its atmosphere and tendency 
re neither flattering to me as a stock broker 
or are they justified by the facts. I quote: 
‘The bulk of the financial advertisements 
* * ® may be divided into two classes. * 
* * In the first class * * * those who 

ivertise simply in the form of acard. * * 
* They do not deal in less than roo-share 
lots, and their customers are people of some 
capital. In the second class * * they 

ealin small lots—ten shares—so that the man 
with fifty dollars burning a hole in his pocket 
can go into the game.” 

It is the second class statements to which I 
take exception. 

The impression conveyed by the above is 
that the New York Stock Exchange, of which 
1 have the honor to be a member, is simply a 
czambling hall ; that its members are but the 
“ropers in,’’ “‘croupiers"’ and “‘ dealers” ; 
that the transactions made and the quotations 
recorded are but part of the “‘ game,’ and 
that, by deduction, the simple card, directed 
to the customer with some capital, and the 
“dry goods ”’ advertising, inserted to catch 
the man with fifty dollars burning a hole in 
his pocket, are but the allurements of profes- 

ional * toots,’’ * pointers ” and gamblers. 

It is unquestionably true that the facilities 
for doing business are so great, and the capi- 
tal required so small, that it is a sore tempta- 
tion to over-trade, and therein lIfes the sole 

anger. The grocer or dry goods merchant 
who should fill his shelves with $100,000 
worth of goods on a cash capital of $5,000 is 
all but sure to fail, and that is just what many 
speculators in Wall street attempt. One can- 
not be surprised at the result, and the con- 
stant efforts of all brokers, both of the “‘first’’ 
ind “* second ” classes, is to induce investors 
to act with the same discretion and prudence 
in their investments that they doce show in 
their own business. It is true that vast sums 
have been lost through Wall street specula- 
tion, but $8 out of every $1o has been lost 
by skating on the thin ice of narrow margins 
or the almost equal foolishness of putting a! 
one’s eggs in one basket. Very truly yours, 

Rost. L. Nivgs. 


— 


IN WELLINGTON, KANSAS. 
WELLincTON, Kan., Feb. 17, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. E. E. Pember, proprietor of Pem- 
ber’s Cafe, has behind the counter, on a 
shelf, a clock that refuses to work, and fast- 
ened to the door of the same is the following 
announcement: “No tick here.’ The in- 
ference is plain, C, Harker Ruoves, 


AN ADVERTISING IDEA. 
New York, Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For this display a canvas screen, costing 
about $10 and threé boys, costing 50 cents a 
day apiece are necessary. The screen is 
made to extend across the full width of the 
window and should be about five feet in 
height. The canvas is painted black; the 
lettering (see diagram below) is in white, and 
six circular holes are cut in a straight line 
across the middle of the screen—thus: 





WE WANT FEET 
°° 8-23" @ 
TO FIT OUR SHOES, 








The three boys, seated back of the screen, 
thrust their bare feet through the six holes— 
and the display is completed. 

his scheme proved the best drawing card 
of a shoe dealer and was continued for a 
week. The local papers printed paragraphs 
about it of their own accord (with humorous 
references to Trilby) and not a little amuse- 
ment was afforded by a blue-bottle fly which 
perched on the various feet in turn and de- 
fied the necessarily restricted efforts of the 
owners of the feet to drive it away. Ac- 
cording to one newspaper report of this dis- 
play bets were even made by people in front 
of the window as to which foot the fly would 
light on next. 

The displays here described have been 
given with special reference to shoes. Their 
usefulness, however, is not confined to any 
one line of business. It might be success- 
fully adapted to advertise gloves or hats, 
thus: 

We want hands to fit our gloves, 
or 
We want heads to fit our hats. 


Cc. L. B. 


—--—— ++ — 


BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A furniture concern here got lots of free 
notices in the papers last week by making use 
of an unusual word in their advertisements. 
They used “ requisition’ as a verb, and it 
called forth a deluge of letters to the editors, 
asking about its properuse. The dictionaries 
all upheld the firm. 

A Boston genius has contrived an odd ad- 
vertising arrangement, which he hopes to 
have applied to steamboat whistles. It is 
a miniature calliope, and instead of a tune it 
will sing out boldly, “Stop at the Cliff 
House,”’ as the boat nears the wharf. Already 
a test has been made and its accents may be 
plainly heard. 

The old Hub is just now spinning with an 
Oriental craze. The “chop sooy”’ resorts 
of Chinatown and the Turkish smoking par- 
lors, that are multiplying fast, are taking big 
space in the papers to allure custom. If one 
of the old Mayflower pilgrims could make 
the rounds of these slums he would wonder 
that any respectable paper should publish 
their ads. 

New England publishers are awaiting with 
much interest the outcome of the proposed 
legislation amending the second-class postal 
laws. The Maine newspapers with big edi- 
tions have engaged Hon. Toon B. Manley 
to appear before the committee in their be- 
half. GERALD DEANE. 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF TRACING RE- 
SULTS. 


New York, Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Supplementary to ~~ article on ‘“ One 
Thing at a Time,” published some weeks 
in Printers’ Ink, I would like to speak 
of another side of the same subject—a kin- 
dred matter in a sense, and that is tracing 


results. 

The established way of doing this is Mr. 
“Scientific American’? Lyman’s method of 
“keying ’’ ads, but there is another style, 
besides changing numbers in addresses, or 
initials in names; in fact that method holds 
good only in mail order cases. 

In any city where three or more papers are 
used I think I would advertise one different 
thing at a time in each of the papers, and, 
by that means, from the demand for the sev- 
eral goods, it is pretty easy to trace results 
and determine the advertising value of each 
medium. The more papers you advertised 
in the more items you might advertise, and 
the more chance you would have of gauging 
correctly the respective merits of the news- 
papers as producers of trade. 

n a big city this is the best way I know of 
to test results, because the demands for the 
different goods advertised themselves indi- 
cate what paper creates the call. 

Take the case of a department store in New 
York or any other big city. Nine or ten dif- 
ferent departments advertised singly in as 
many different papers, to the extent of per- 
haps half acolumn of space, would, I believe, 
yield much better results, proportionate to 
cost, than five columns in all the papers men- 
tioning all the items at onetime. Moreover, 
you are ‘keying the ads,” and tracing re- 


sults, and informing yourself as t> the values 


of different mediums, which is in itself in- 
formation of great worth. 

Now supposing that the five column ad 
once in the ten papers cost $2,500—which is a 


t i Ta 
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light estimate for New York—half a column 
in ten papers could be done for less than 
$300, and every item would have its sep- 
arate, Satingening ad. Of course discrim- 
ination would have to be used in choosing 
the paper for each ad, but a good manager or 
agent is supposed to have discrimination and 
use it. 

I think it a cheaper way of advertising 
than using the five columns at once, and lam 
sure it is a better method of ascertaining the 
value of different mediums and tracing re- 
sults. Juuius FitzGERALp. 

—_——~+or 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A large plate glass in a show window on 
Tremont ; was badly cracked during a 

ale last week, and instead of resetting it dur- 
ing the cold weather, the firm called to their 
aid an “‘ artist,” who deftly painted a twining 
vine closely following the disfiguring cracks, 
adding a twig here and there, and completing 
the deception with natural-looking leaves, 
and so skillful was his touch that the fracture 
was completely obscured, and in its place is 
a design highly ornamental. 

An enterprising shoe house here is dis- 
tributing broadcast small round labels, the 
exact size of a silver dollar, and, besides 
their ad, printed on it is this novel and some- 
times interesting information: ‘* Paste this 
sticker on one side of a dollar, and it will be 
received at our store for $1.05 in goods.” 

No American hotel would attempt to do its 
advertising by sticking tags on the grips of 
its guests, but this “‘ want,’’ clipped from a 
Boston paper, shows how they do it in con- 
tinental Europe: 

** For Sale—A dress suit case, well covered 
with hotel labels of ae and Eng- 
land. Address ‘ B. B.’ the Adage.”’ 

ADAGE, 
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ADVERTISING IN AFRICA. 
New York, Feb. 17, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would call attention to a paper now bein; 
published at Umtali, Mashonaland, Sout 
Africa. This is a weekly publication of six- 
teen pages, a little larger in size than those 
of Harper's Magasine. One of the peculiar 
features of the Gmeali Advertiser is that of 
its make-up; instead of being printed by 
press, it is written with an electric pen— 
stenciled, Another characteristic point is its 
advertising pages, which take up nearly half 
of the paper. These are illustrated in rather 
acrude manner, but clear enough to be un- 
derstood by any unintelligent reader who 
may chance to see them. I have noticed in 
one of its issues the Umtali Advertiser pub- 
lished the card of the German East African 
line of steamers, and this was illustrated by 
a pilot whee!, with a German marine flag in 
its center. In another issue was the adver- 
tisement of a dealer in meats, and to illustrate 
this a bull was drawn in the center of the no- 
tice, with a_ butcher handling his chopper. 
ready to strike the fatal blow. I may add 
that the Umtali Advertiser has agents in 
Johannesburg, Victoria, Cape Town, and at 
other places in South Africa, besides repre- 
sentatives in London, Eng. The advertisers 
of this paper are chiefly onl firms, such as 
attorneys-at-law, a real estate auctioneer, a 
baker and pastry cook, and others, Adver- 
tising is beginning to gain quite a footing in 
South Africa, especially in the mining dis- 
tricts. I have before me two of the papers 
published at Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, 
namely, the Mining Journal and the Stand- 
ard and Diggers’ News. 1 notice in the lat- 
ter publication the advertisement of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. How about Hood’s and the 
other brethren of the “‘ Patent Medicine Fra- 
ternity ”’ ? Anh 

In conclusion, I wish to say that pictorial 
advertising and art supplements are begin- 
ning to make their appearance in nearly all 
the South African papers. Besides being a 
mining country, the “Dark Continent” 
could probably be made a profitable field for 
the enterprising man with ee f of capital, 
good health and an established newspaper 
experience, including an indomitable will. 

. C. SCHNATTERBECK. 


—__ +o 
LEGISLATING THEATER ADS. 
New York, Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Senator Siebert, of the Buffalo District, in 
this State, has introduced a bill in the Legis- 
lature to compel theater managers to put in 


their advertisements a statement telling 
where their theater is situated, the hour at 
vhich performances begin, and the price of 
tickets for the entertainment. Whether all 
this is within the power of legislation to es- 
tablish is a constitutional question that may 
be safely left to the lawyers. And if it is, 
the various ad-smiths must tremble for their 
rights. Who knows but that the Legisla- 
ture may yet get up an “ Advertisement- 
Writing Bureau ’’? 5. &. 


ATTEND TO BUSINESS ONLY. 

Set an example of devotion to business by 
attending strictly to it during business hours. 
In this way its importance cannot fail to be 
impressed upon those in youremploy. Work 
first and play afterward.—Shoe and Leather 
Facts. 
o>; 


Tue glove ad should be always on hand. 


HE WANTS SPACE. 
Office of 
H. A. Pawty, Publisher, 
> Street. 
. Lous, Feb. 18, 1896. 
Editor American Newspaper Directory: 

Will you give space to the following in 
Printers’ Ink: 

Intending to take part in the American 
Newspaper Directory contest, I invite cor- 
r dence from publishers of papers who 
will print in their columns what I may sub- 
mit in this compeeion, on the basis of one- 
third to them of any prize I may receive from 
matter a publish. Those writing me will 


please send copy of their paper. 
Yours truly, HA. Paw ty, 
417 Pine Street. 


—— +e 
UTILIZING LOCAL OPPORTUNITIES. 
There are many opportunities for effective 

advertising open to every country merchant 

in the local features which are constantly oc- 
curring in his town. Advertising based on 
some local hit invariably attracts attention. 

A clever burlesque on some every-day, 

familiar feature is appreciated by everybody 

and the memory of it will linger in the mind 
ten times as long as the best advertisement 
molded on conventional lines. The writer 
recently visited a small country town when 

a football game between the town eleven and 

a team from a neighboring town was an- 

nounced. One of the local dry goods mer- 

chants displayed in his window a design com- 
posed of muslin, of the colors of the rival 
clubs. In the center of the window was sus- 
pended a regulation football, festooned with 
the same colors. The display was very sim- 
ple, and, in some respects, crude ; but it took 
in that town, more, perhaps, because it com- 
rehended the only attempt to utilize this 
ocal feature. This merchant had hoys dis- 
tributing around the ball field his business 
cards, on the corners of which were also 
rinted the colors of the competing -teams. 

iewed through the medium of practical ad- 
vertising sense, a football ground hardly 
offered a prolific field for remunerative dry 
goods advertising, but at the same time the 
effort was commendable, and showed that 
the man had at least a glimmering idea of 
the opportunities which lay before him.— 

Trade Magazine. 





A NATURAL QUESTION. 
Taggs—How is it you can get away from 
the store so often ? 
Baggs—Oh, there’s nothing doing now. 
Taggs—When did you stop advertising ? 
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(7 MR. ROWELL'S 
& OWN OPINION 
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fe a x me) is noted that since 
ravivh this plan was adopted 
RES (stating circulation) the 





eS circulation of The Even- 
ing Post has slowly increased, and 
its advertising patronage rapidly. $4 








ee 


It seems to have a stronger hold 
upon its advertisers now than ever 
before. It gets its rates every time, 
is less yielding in the matter of special 
positions than any other New York 
daily; but, nevertheless, it holds its 
advertising better than most, and as 
well as any. SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 








Extract from “How Many Copies,” by George P. Rowell, 
Printers’ Ink, January 15, 1896, eH et 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
‘By Charles Austin Bates. 
TALK No. 5. 


The thing that started me on this 
talk was the following letter, received 
from a small town in the West, from 
a young-man who styles himself on 
his letter-head : ‘‘ The —— Ad-smith,”’ 
‘Business Adviser,” ‘‘ Advertisement 
Writer,” ‘‘ Advertisement Literateur.” 
For obvious reasons I do not give his 
name. The letter shows that he has 
ome faint appreciation of what he 
uught to do in order to become pro- 
icient in his business. At the same 
ime he is advertising in the effort to 
nduce business men to pay him money 
for services which he himself recog- 
nizes as being comparatively worthless. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Esq., Vanderbilt 

Building, New York: 


Dear Sir—May I take a few moments of 
your time? Iam very desirous of getting a 
position as an assistant under some efficient 
ad writer, and I have looked the field over 
and I have come to the conclusion that I 
could not do better than try and get such a 
position under you. I want to advance in 


this vocation, but can’t here, as the advan- 
a etc., are lacking. My ideas, opinions 
and MV 

hand. 
lama oon man, 22 years, full of ambi- 


fSS. have met with approval on every 


tion and — not afraid of hard work or 
study. I keep up with the latest in matters 
of advertising, but the ccst is too enormous. 
Now if you can give such a position under 
your tutorship and instructions, or if you 
know of a place I can get into, I am satisfied 
that I can fill it to the approval of all con- 
cerned. 

I am not so much concerned about wages 
or salary—being remunerated in accordance 
with my efficiency—but wishing sufficient 
salary for board and lodging, etc. I will be 
very grateful for any favor you can give me 
and I am ready to come at any time. 

This isn’t the first letter of this sort 
that I have received, nor is it the 
third, nor fourth, nor tenth. Not a 
week passes but some one who wishes 
to enter the advertisement - writing 
business writes to me for a position. 
They usually propose to work for any- 
thing I want to pay, just for the sake 
of learning the business. Of course I 
have no position for anybody of this 
sort. If I should employ any one to 
assist me, it would be the very best 
man that I could get. Price would 
amount to very little. I wouldn’t have 
a man that had not had experience. 
I would not have a man who was will- 
ing to work for nothing. If I were 
going to employ an advertisement 
writer to do anything for me, I would 
look over the field and pick out the 
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best man in it. I would do exactly 
what I advise advertisers to do. In 
this business, of all others, the best 
service is the cheapest. 

My proposition to advertisers is that 
I will give them the best service they 
can get, irrespective of price. If they 
do not believe that I can give them 
the best service in my line, they have 
no business to employ me. I would 
advise them not to do it. I try to 
charge just what my work is worth— 
nomore and no less. I giveeach man 
the service that I believe his case re- 
quires. Some kinds of work are more 
difficult than others, and take more 
time and more study. This necessa- 
rily means a variation in prices, but at 
whatever price I charge I undertake 
to give the best service that can be 
had in that line any place at any price. 

When I say that I can give advertis- 
ers better service in my line than they 
can get any place else, I am simply 
stating a fact. When I say that I have 
the most complete equipment in this 
line of business in the whole world, I am 
simply saying what is true. It is mere- 
ly the news about my business. It is 
merely telling business men something 
that I know, and that they ought to 
know. There is a leader in every line. 
It has always been so and it always 
will be so. In any line you care to 
mention, there is some one who is head 
and shoulders above the rest. There 
is no reason why it should not be so 
in advertisement writing. 

To give you an idea of what I am 
doing, I may say that, for the purpose 
of illustrating retail advertisements, 
my art department produces every 
week one new original illustration for 
each of twenty-five different retail 
lines, and that in some of these lines 
as many as six illustrations every 
week. All of these illustrations are 
made expressly to illustrate my own 
work. They are made for my own 
use. Besides these illustrations, I have 
about five hundred stock cuts from 
which to draw when necessary. Any 
retailer who means business, and will 
send me one of his present advertise- 
ments, may have a copy of my 44-page 
book, ‘‘ Making It Pay,’’ which tells 
all about my work for retail dealers. 

The following list gives an approximate idea of 


Yer of criticism and advice to retailers, $10; 
letter of advice in other lines, $25 ; one illustrat 
ed medical ad, with electro, $25 ; six medical ads, 
no illustrations, $50 to $75 ; twelve ay 5 
no illustrations, $75 to $125 | t 
each and more ; x aia ee ic 
lustrated retail ad 3 for $20. 
BATES, Vanderbilt ide New York. 


CHAS. cpeh fi 
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MAPPED BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The United States of America are 


unequally divided into States and Ter- 
ritories ; these in turn are divided into 
counties, townships, cities and _ vil- 
lages without regard to any equality in 
point of space or population. There 
is one other method of division, that 
by Congressional districts, which cuts 
up the whole country into pieces of 
unequal size ; but from the conditions 
and laws that govern, each of these has 
about the same population as any other. 
The people of one of these districts 
have a common interest and the section 
of country included in each is in some 
degree homogeneous, and its various 
parts likely to be connected by routes 
of travel and intercommunication, while 
there is also likely to be a central point 
of paramount importance in trade and 
in the publication of newspapers as 


“ CALIFORNIA. 


California has 155,980 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 1,208,130 people and publishes 640 
newspapers. he comparative density of 
population is illustrated by the varying size 
of its nine Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. The fourth district has the 
smallest population, 147,642, and the fifth has 
the largest, 228,717. 


























ARIZONA. 
Arizona has 112,920 square miles of terri- 
tory, 59,620 people and publishes 43 newspa- 
rs. ‘The territory of Arizona sends one 
delegate to the Congress of the United States. 


= 





Idaho has 84,290 square miles of territory, 
84,385 people and publishes 57 newspapers. 
Idaho sends one Representative to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 








MONTANA. 


Montana has 145,310 square miles of terri- 
tory, 132,159 people and publishes 91 news- 


papers. Montana sends one Representative 
to the Congress of the United States. 
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COLORADO. 


Colorado has 103,645 square miles of terri- 
tory, 412,198 people and publishes 276 news- 
papers. Coloradosends two Representatives 














NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico has 122,460 square miles of 
territory, 153,593 pee and publishes 52 
newspapers. e Territory of New Mexico 
sends one delegate to the Congress of the 
United States. 


to the Congress of the United States. 





mUMBOLOT 


besqeceeeseces 

















OREGON. 


Oregon has 94,560 square miles of terri- 
tory, 3139767 people and publishes 189 news- 
re. he State of Oregon sends two 

NEVADA. —— to the Congress of the United 


Nevada has 109,740 square miles of terri- 

tory, 45,76 people and publishes 29 newspa- Bees ee ae OR 
pers. ¢ State of Nevada sends one Rep- : : 
resentative to the Congress of the United 


tates. 
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WYOMING. 


Wyoming has 97,575 square miles of terri- , . 
tory, 60,705 people and publishes 38 newspa- Utah has 82,190 square miles of territory, 
pers. The State of Wyoming sends one Rep- 207,905 people and publishes 65 newspapers. 
resentative to the Congress of the United The Territory of Utah sends one delegate to 
States, the Congress of the United States. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Washington has 66,880 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 34) 23° people and publishes 225 news- 
papers. t e State of Washington sends one 
Representative to the Congress of the United 

tates. 


“POETRY WHILE YOU WAIT.” 


The title of this article has been taken as 
the sign-board, so to speak, of a smart man 
who lives not far from the classic precincts of 
Westminster Abbey. im I waited upon 
one morning with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness. 

** No, I am not what is called an extempore 
vocalist,” explained the distinguished man, 
“because Ido not sing my own effusions ; 
but, being something of an elocutionist, I re- 
cite them, apparently much to the satisfaction 
of my audience.’”’ And my long-haired, 


weird-looking companion chuckled in a gut- 
tural kind of way. 

“How did it commence?” I murmured, 
gently, as though I were inquiring into a row 


outside a public house. 

“T always had a knack of rhyming,”’ was 
the reply, “‘and used to fire off extempora- 
neous verse, on ay | given subject, for the 
amusement of my friends, one of whom at 
length suggested that I should turn this gift 
to public account. 

“It caught on instantaneously,’’ resumed 
the poet, languidly, removing some of his 
lank hair from his brow, “and I could tell 
you about many funny subjects suggested to 
me as tests by the audience.”’ 

And I said, “ Please do.” 

“Well, one night I had thg Employers’ 
Liability Bill given metorhyme upon. Pat- 
ent medicines are favorite themes, curiously 
enough ; and on race days I have to be poetic 
about horses, jockeys and owners. The 
titles of plays and novels are very frequently 
given, while politicians of any prominence 
are nightly subjects. I have rhymed on Mr. 
Gladstone so often that I am almost tempted 
to refuse his name when given. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Salisbury are nearly as 
popular. At present I am called upon inces- 
santly to deliver rhyming judgment every 
night on Dr. Jameson and President Kruger. 
During the hearing of notorious trials, too, 
my audience like to have impromptu verses 
composed, dealing with the interesting evi- 
dence and salient features of the case.” 

“What was the dryest subject you ever 
tackled ?” 

“* Sawdust,”’ was the sad but prompt reply. 
“It was for a man living at Camberwell who 
dealt in that commodity and wanted to have 
the poem printed upon his application forms 
and invoices. Shakespeare, Homer, Milton 
and other deceased gentlemen in the same 
line of business as myself, and public build- 
ings like St. Paul’s Cathedral, Newgate 
Gaol, Westminster Abbey and Colney Hatch 


Lunatic Asylum—all these are very fre- 
quently given. 

“* My principal and best paying clients are 
young fellows consumed with vanity, who 
want to pose as poets. They tell me the sub- 
ject they have chosen, pay me my guinea, 
and take the verses —-* Probably the 
lines duly appear in my client’s local paper 
—of course, over the signature of the pur- 
chaser. I recall one gentleman in a large 
Welsh town, who is a regular source of in- 
come to me. He sends me particulars of any 
striking local event—sometimes a ar 
cutting—accompanied by a remittance. By 
return of post he gets from mea more or less 
amusing rhyming account, or commentary, 
upon the incident, and this he publishes as 
his own in the local papers. Of course he is 
looked upon as a smart, talented fellow— 
quite a genius. He is a man of considerable 
* rty, and, of course, if he likes to pay 

or nis poetic reputation, who shall say him 
nay? 

“ There is a constant demand,” continued 
the poet, beamingly, “ for odes in connection 
with marriages, deaths, and comings of age. 
I have moved the relatives of deceased per- 
sons to tears by my funeral odes (price ros. 
6d.), and, of course, though it sounds cynical 
to say so, my patrons’ purse-strings readily 
unloose at these tender moments, 

**T am often called upon for verses satiriz- 
ing peculiarities of people obnoxious to my 
clients; and on one occasion a well-dressed 
man asked me if I would write for him a 
parody on a certain amateur poem which he 
showed me ina local paper. This had been 
written by a neighbor of my client’s, who 
had attained much local celebrity on its ac- 
count. My duty, therefore, was to pour ridi- 
cule on the poem by means of a parody, and 
thus discount the fame which the lucky poet 
was enjoying. I have, however, a shrewd 
suspicion that it was only in the eyes of one 
fair resident of the town that my client’s 
neighbor was to be discredited. 

**Now,’’ concluded the poet, “I would 
like you to test me. Give me a subject !”’ 
and he panted fiercely. 

“Well,” I replied, “let us say 77#-Bits.”’ 

Upon this the inspired one drew a deep 
breath, shook his head, struck an attitude, 
and then declaimed without an effort 


There’s a jolly little paper, and everywhere 
it’s seen, 

What can be more familiar than the journal 
clad in green? 

Your spirits it has lightened, it is read by all 
the town. 

The circulation is so high, it never will go 
down. Tit-Bits. 


GHASTLY, BUT BUSINESS-LIKE. 


Here is the business card of a Virginia 
undertaker : 

*“** Thou shalt surely die.’ This is the de- 
cree of God ; and it is but reasonable for all 
to want the bodies of their departed ones 
put away decently, and at as small cost as 

ossible. Jas. T. Phillips, undertaker, can’t 

¢ beaten, and will give you a nice Casket 
or Coffin, and will also furnish you grave- 
stones or monuments for less money than 
any maninthe country. Orders by mail or 
telegraph receive prompt attention. Our 
business leads us, because I am prompt and 
furnish our goods on small margin. I am 
also act ne | to embalm bodies when de- 
sired. I am also prepared to do all kinds of 
wagon and buggy work at the lowest prices. 
Address all orders to Jas. T. Phillips, Stan- 
leyton, Virginia,”—National Advertiser. 
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DO POSTERS POST? 


Do posters post? Although they sprawl 

In loud profusion at each stall ; 

Gibson’s pretentious black and whites, 
Nankivell’s freaks and Bradley’s frights, 

And Rhead’s red maidens, lean and tall. 


Although we knew each artist’s scrawl, 

The book they note we can’t recall; 

And though their wild effect delights, 
Do posters post ? 


Their lines and forms our eyes enthrall, 
Their solar schemes our tastes appall, 
The keen collector glibly cites 
Beardsley and all his satellites, 
They’re works of art, but after all 
Do posters post ? 
—Carolyn Wells, in The Philistine. 
a 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING. 


Chicago probably stands first among the 
cities of this country in its mail order busi- 
ness. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Montgomery Ward & Co, are far and away 
the largest mail order merchants in America. 
\ll the larger dealers in dry goods and no- 
tions do a considerable mail order business, 
ut the firm above referred to does nothing 
\se. They will not sell goods to residents 
1 this city if they know it, and if any one 
iving here desires to buy anything of them 
e must confine his purchases to such articles 
s he can carry away, and give a country ad- 
iress before y Bs will take his order. They 
lo this because they do not want to have 
their store filled with buyers, and want only 
he mail order trade. 
They began business as a grange supply 
house, and at one time used newspaper space 
very liberally, but now they do not advertise 


in newspapers to a very large extent, relying 
upon their catalogue to bring them business. 
his catalogue is an immense affair printed 
on very thin paper, and yet heavy enough to 


equire 17 cents for postage. Of these they 
send out 500,000 semi-annually, charg:ng 
nothing for them except 15 cents to help pay 
the postage, and if a country visitor to town 
goes to the store one is given him for the 
asking. 

From a small beginning their business has 
grown until it occupies a very large building, 
and the fortunes of the members of the com- 
pany have become very large. They do not 
wholesale anything, but claim to sell at 
wholesale prices in every department. They 
made their start through newspaper adver- 
tising, and now claim that their reputation 
and the praise of regular customers is their 
own best ad, and brings an increase of busi- 
ness every year. 

C. M. Linington is another name that was 
once very well known to ad readers all over 
the country. He began by selling agents’ 
novelties and dealing fairly with choos who 
gave him patronage. Gradually he enlarged 
his borders by adding lines of staple goods 
until he secured a very large clientage, and 
now confines his advertising to a monthl 
— list, which is a model ad of itself. His 
business has assumed considerable impor- 
tance, and is, I understand, growing all the 
time. 

I know of another case where prosperity 
sprung from the smallest beginnings. The 
postmaster of a fourth-class post-office in an 
Ohio hamlet began to advertise steel violin 
strings, and this brought him such good re- 
sults that he introduced other musical nov- 
elties and before long the business of his 
post-office increased to such an extent that 
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his office was made a presidential post-office 
with a salary of, I believe, $x, per year. 
This made the office of enough importance 
that it became an object to secure it and 
when a president of a new political faith was 
elected the office was given to a devotee of 
the new administration. The novelty dealer 
at once moved to Cleveland and the business 
of the post-office departed with him, and the 
once well-known Mallet Creek, Ohio, is heard 
of no more. 

I meet novelty dealers now very frequently 
and have been asking them about the way 
they made their start. Not one but began 
modestly and those who have reached suc- 
cess have every one of them made a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing to begin with. 

Every one who is acquainted with the ad- 
vertising of the country can call to mind 
dozens of men or firms who have built up a 
large business from mail orders alone, and it 
does not seem to make much difference what 
the size of the town where they do business is. 

The fortune of the late E. C. Allen was 
due to a mail order beginning and in New 
York there are names of firms that are known 
everywhere where newspapers circulate be- 
cause of their ads. Large ads are not neces- 
sary but attractive ones are what is needed. 
Get a customer for a small amount and show 
him that he is not dealing with a swindler 
and follow the first purchase with an at- 
tractive catalogue and he will buy again. 

I believe the mail order business is not 
nearly as large as it might be in this country 
if it was properly nurtured, and that many 
dealers in novelties and staple goods might 
increase their profits by working it up. 

MILLER Purvis. 
—_——_~+@o—_—_—_ 
BE DISCREET WITH YOUR HELP. 

If you have good employees you will find it 
to your advantage to allow them some dis- 
cretion in such service. A good employee 
will work better, work Jonger and more satis- 
factorily to himself and to you, if allowed to 
go forward in his own way, than. he would if 
compelled to conform in the minutest details 
to your own thoughts and ideas.— Dry Goo 
Chronicle. 


QUITE A FINANCIAL DIFFERENCE. 
Gertrude—Why, Mabel, you must be crazy 
to think of marrying a writer. > 
Mabel—But you must remember, dear, 
that Augustus is not acommon writer. He 

gets up novel advertisements. 
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THE POET. 
I’ve written for “ weeklies” and “‘ dailies,” 


I’ve tried all the “‘ monthlies ” in turn, 
But each one, whatever its sale is, 


Can afford my best efforts to s, urn, 


I’ve epigrams written that hurt you, 
I’ve elegies graceful and gra(y)ve ; 
I’ve chronicl ed every virtue 
In verse for the tomb of a knave. 


I’ve written translations of Homer 
In verses more polished than Pope, 
I’ve sung of the dainty aroma 
f somebody’s patented soap. 


And once—they accepted my verses ; 
My heart filled with joy long delayed ; 
But blessings soon turned into curses ; 
That editor’s never yet ane 
—London Fame. 


Sr rics 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements umder th: lines or more 
without display, 25 wan faa tine. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


D. LA COSTE, ‘special ne ewspaper re} poneat- 
« ative, 38 Park Row, New New York. Dailies 


H°e® to make Half-tones. A short, easy oa 
od for $2. A. P. . Hough, 1 Traverse City, Mich. 


resented 


APERS that lead in their in their locality 
ew York. 


by H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, 
Wy 4nm- Correspondence from ‘ies wish- 
ing toadvertise. JOURNAL,Flushing, N.Y. 
V be &J. *, MCALLISTER, real estate, Warm 
‘Ad mediums wanted. Terms? 
T HE MINDICATOR [a ye Ohio. 8,400d., 
aa. 6,000 w. ts first-class advertisements 


Wao eT 


r published in 
BURN, Long 


pater (Ohio) MORNING Times and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 daily, create a “ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. 


y ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for’ on 000 


circulation,guaranteed. 
’ ANTED, printed but not but not used ae poeenie oe 
W AREER, 
ALF-TONES, 1 on. ot; Ly cols., n large 
orders at 12 ce: i gond fg 


sample, state quantity. 
182 Monroe St., Chicago. 
= oa. mek 
_ to BUCHER ENGRAVIN CO., Columbus, 
A DVERTISING managers or wcieee who are 
ers to see a id can on mee it 
Address for Sertioulaae ° We 
MAYER, Wau cegan, I. i. 


A YOUNG man with newsp en 


-interest, 
with failec Ad tg of the | best as 
in a live Western city 


paring dn ally ape 
New York P. ost Office 


7 ASTER—Just omen med. Proofs of a fine line of 
4 illustrations for advertisers and —_ rs 
foe Amma Mt: hit and Easter edi nd 
HA ILLUSTRATING m Sy ‘NDI- 

GATE C wR Ohio 0. 


D? you wish to e export y¢ your machinery and 
material to a and South America! 
Advertise in LA Revista TrPoGRaFIca, the only 
journal devoted in Mexico to o printing, & and circu- 

among all ben ices cents, 
Sampe for. a copy. E “VARGAS e co., 
Pub! rs, Yrapuato, Gto., } Gto., 


RINTING in Mexico is m eo considerable 
progress. Printers wish to buy new ma- 
chinery and American Sope. Manufacturers can 
reach a Marg market by taking advertising 
space in TrpoGRaFica, the only jour- 
levoted to the brinting trade in this coun- 

try. Send 15 cents, S80 pebl a copy and rates. 


ED. M. VARGAS & CO blishers, Yrapuato, 
Gte., Mexico. 


lence and 
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ANTED—A first-class adv 
and one - can nj 
3 Ln Address * 
Neb. 


and book work: ; ci 
623 N. Y. Life, 
goods mail o: 


Wir ait 
ment, 10,000 names of ladies 
small Western 

with price and sample, “G. P.,” 


SPECIAL bers TING. 

$3 A WEEE ; original aerels Soe a ate weeklies ; 

full complement. = err ters’ Ink. 
~iieiiatieaeteen 


WINDOW DRESSING. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF wispow DRESS- 

ING, a monthly publication. 
displays. Third year. Send 2% cents for trial 
copy. 15 S. Clark. St., Chicago. 


+or 


PAPER. 
PLUMMER & _ furnish the r for 
M. ins liable hou: be correspond 
ence with re! ie houses regar' ro! 
Kinds, 45 Beekman 8t., New <_ 


TYPEWRITING-TRANSLATIONS. 
r py Ay ‘carefully executed, Li ag 








or_ vice versa). riting. 

a Calendar-Tarif. References given. 

send amp for UVAL, P. O., Branch W, N. Y. City. 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


BUYS 5,009 addresses. Nag sm tag New list. 
P. J. SMILEY, Albany, Orego 


5 BUYS addresses 182,610 voters. ogous, = 
198 Norman Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


86 
$1: 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
A NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
A antee the circulation of the pethe WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., 5 be 25,000. 


ft B gent wish to advertise anyening wee 
time, write to the GEO. 
ADVERT ISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


etentemntsiltiiamnmntiage 
STEREOTYPES. 


OU don’t have to think about bases if you 
buy your faces Gad advertising plates of 
They are already in constant use in a 
every newspaper office ‘in the United States 
Just order the plates—we do the rest. AMERI 
CAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 4547 Park Place, 


New York. 
———_ +o+ ——— 
NOTICE. 


Na pd gome error PRINTERS’ INK of Feb. 
¢ NORTH-WESTERN CATHOLIC, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, guarantee a circulation of 
75,300. It — have ve ogg The rate it 
uoted was 
olic 
as rich a 


us. 


rritory or does it so effectively. 


CARDBOARD. 


xX 24 beaten by our 4 ply Litho Bla 
4 ee both sides, at $2 100 oe. et 
of the same, $2.50 per 100 shi Its hi a 
makes it suitable for any ay oe prin 
tones includ No ike it was ever oy = 
—— oe prions. Every, pujer delighted with it—and 
you. send i ny our orders, or send for 
sample. TONION CA & PAPER CO., 198 Wil- 


HALF-TONES. 


$1 50) HALF-TONES—“a wonderful price if 
Sand the half-tones are right”’—and the 
es are right. We will make our 

pone aes Baan half-tone of any subject, clear and 
carefully finished, for $1.50, — 15 cents per 
square inch for an cut than ten 

inches. Write us for any syle of e raving 

rps: wood-cut or zinc etching. 

CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Shisego. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
~OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
S Press clippings for trade eudsenlatren. 


_———+oo—___——_ 
AMATEUR SPORT. 


GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devot- 

ox. T e has 

ion in America. Wein- 

ison with any publication wherever 

We retene +! ye our 

f th in eons wie ox to y ether ad Svertising in tae THe 
of them, whe' a ve in THE 

GOLFER is a inv. Address all com- 

munications to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 

St., Boston. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
‘[ TEEwEitina letters by the thousand. Our 
business is the ——= fac-simile type- 
written letters to take the of the ontinery 
mim ph or a letter, and by following 
all of the of the type-writing ma- 
chine we are able tot carn out a perfect fi mile 
type- written letter in thousand lots at aver? ee 
In ow ph anne Bins e insert the indi 
a and address of each persen Jo you ieete to 
reach, and sign your individual fac-simile name 
to the , ~ty you so desire, with all of the 


rapher and copied 

— letter from you. iculars, 

pew and samples of our werk. ATIONAL 
'Y PEW kITING CO., Chicago, Il. 


ELECTROTYPES. 
COR | will Laey ‘ou how to make them for 
2 oe culars fora stamp. C. D. 
LOV "Ondaeien, ‘Ohio. 
7E hy the best interch interchangeabl 
W n the ey Ae the Ii 


metal a “electro, THE E. B. SHEL 
New Haven, Conn, 


A TTRACTIVE cuts for advtg. p ; 2c 
beaees send stam men sheets ; 


p for 
nothing about them but the price. C.J. 
PRTE @ SON, 145 ) High St., St., Boston. . 
Grew cut offer. In or In order to prove the ex- 
lience of o half-tone engravin w 


will make is: a tandsome Half 
tone for $1.50 ag 9 


cents Bp square good as 

turned out, but _ don’t ye] at half-tones. Our 

po an ings an eS are proportionately 

and thy We OP tren to fur- 

nigh Advertisg destens THE CHICAGO PHOTO 
7¥ Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


late and 
ghtest all 
N CO., 


. to 


os 
MISCELLA NEOUS. 


INEN letter is, 5,000 for 50;a No. 1 stock 
LF saa with ‘order. NATIONAL TYPEWRIT. 


co., vinci nd 


Ware AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
mM + ae. ——— paper printed 


ETTFR-H 5,000 for $6.25; stock; 
L cash tb rt Sate for, 988 FYPRWRIT: * 
GCO., Chicago, 01. 


5,000 for $5 5 ; size, 6%; white ; 


ve OPES. first- 
x = NATIONAL 


lass stock ; ca with order. 

TYPEWRITI NG CO., Chicago, I 1. 

E musk. gr. 10c., 1 gr. 

OT ARROP &&., cnsuniate, ‘Columbus, 6 Oo. 

Stamps taken. Keep a little pure usk 

around, it makesa lasting and pleasant perfume. 

Sires a business ‘of your own ; be a man —-. 
urery re ~ broker. $1. 00 will vill being Oy 

300 ers, 


Tine fas ti 2 int the busi- 

diftere it lines tructions in starting the bu 

hess. AGENTS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, 358 rn 

8t., Chicago. 

Jy yt ©, ad writer ope “and advertiser is interested 
4 


cuts. So many are 

muddy eins vague. to the —— 
= of advertisement a are ou 
specialty. are design well as =. 
ravers ‘will shoulder t the pentire “burden of of _ 
illustrat: ‘ou 

pice on and pr coe CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
D Ave., 


3r 
BOOKS. 
apes SIGNALS, a manual ot ponstionl hints 
Db‘ advertisers. Price , by mail 
a om PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce had 
New York. 
opnaarows Ohio. City City Disesteny for 1896, 
inclu map, just out. Population 
2,000. Price 0’ ly id. Address 
SOnN MORLEY, ‘Andrews Ave., Youngstown,O, 
i ey da ‘ree, the Interview 
clopedta, ‘a0 4 addresses in 
pe ~ a in. 
valuable ¢ to edi rs, publishers an 
agers. ted tad dress, THE INTERVIEW, 
Fulton Me Now you 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Woopw AnD ROGERS; studio 24 West 22d 
e 8St.,New Y ork, 


H. SENIOR & CO., -, Wood E Engravers, Ye hm 
St., New York. Servic Service good and prompt. 


ETTER design: ete., since 1880; ink or. col- 
L ors. J. H. ming, otc it East 17h St., N. Y. 


eS ae illustrations and initials, 5c. 
as 


ich. for pam a“ 
ICAN TELUSTRATING CO. Newark, N. 


M4823 AKE ar own advertising, illu esarating, ete 

Engraved in one ute. 

No etchin; Uo Pavticul ars for stamp. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East 33 rst. N New York. 

A* ad without a cut is like a picture without a 

rame—lacks a gress, t oO force and at- 

tznetvenens We ar ee iy- ts 

an 
able. THE E CHICAGO Pa HOTO car, bold and p CO., 
79 Fifth Ave., Chicage. 


D°t it yourself. Fem can make your own 
our direct process of zinc etching, ata 

cost of yabout be. each ; instructions so — 

== work a sent for’ $2; dispenses 


ask for ill 
BRON DEPUY, pub., Des Moines, lowa. 


cuts, 


FOR SALE. 
5 -LINE advertisement, Wie WISCONSIN AGRI- 
ry Racine, Wis 
$1 BUYS 4 lines. _ 50,00 
WOMAN'S WORK, ‘ORK, Athens, ¢ 


WILL buy ar rx ay 4 now, Semeinee, 
015000 a on the ‘Masiach ts asetts coast. A ie 
ers’ ink, "N. Y. a x 


OR SALE—Paying independent weekly in 
I New York State. Only og ak ay y wa. Wine 
country surroun job. york. 

Satisfactory reasons. Address “ BLO 9,” 
Printers’ Ink. 
he SALE—Halt interest ina 
— in Western Pennsy! 
family cause of 
$2,000 aes kM 
ters’ Ink. 


POR SALE_n age plant lant and ‘i office of East 
TRIBUNE. Fine outfit. Invoices 

over #4,000. £00. Will sell at half price, complete or 
. % reasons for selling. A bar- 
gain. R.S. HAYNIE, Macon, Miss. 


I "OR ny eet paying weekly newspaper 


id an Sy: 
Per! over ead for the Sree 
Seription $3 and large 

manent rand cones 

Republican county an ange 
monthly pay roll ; Fic we interests; ” hel 


summe) 
with Cwostory sick office building, $10, 000, Per. 

nal investigation invited. Address “ H.,” Print- 
- 


OR e-4 complete _) rinti 
FP oboo + il in a Northern ing plan oe 


resses, ful ui; 
wSomplote book Bindery, 
os rs, Established 1871 1871, Can te aie 
very liberal te grat yonem for selli - 

atl Cc. PHILBR CK, No, 111 fn and 113 8. Pearl 


ouees proven. 


dress C. 
8t., Columbus, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


1934 BALES, | with your card printed on the 
$ eee RT eek an for prices 
and samp! = * PALM Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
I of ‘Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


D& "T cling to old-time, d-time, worn-out ad methods. 
Sparkling, trade vinein buttoniers make 
every man — thea, Fie Estimates 

and designs furnished. THE PETTIBONE BROS. 
MFG. CO., Cincinnati,O. 


News ewersres and =n | mail boxes—They look gant, 

bstantial and practical, name of pa- 

per lettered on each box, retail for 10 cents, make 

excellent premiums for watent ribers. Write for 

rates to newspapers. C. LYMAN &Co., 
flackson, Mich. 


aa 
PRINTERS. 


HE LOTUS PRESS (Artistic Printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York rk City. 


I ETTER-HEADS, 5,000 5,000 for bres f aad stock ; 
4 cash with order. NATIONAL EWRIT- 
ING CO., Chicago 


f INEN letter- ve 50 for 
cash with order; NATIO) 
ING CO., Chicago, Ill. 


100,000 "3H, Pals 
Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 54 


1,000 eee, 


SHAW &CO., Dan 


E ’ oop 000 = Le size, © OX 5 
order. 
TYPEWRITING CO., Chicago, tl. 


Ww HAT we can do better and cheaper than 
eagtees < yo — half-tone, wood and zinc 
ere on. iy and prices. CHI- 
CAGO P OTV 'ENGRAVI G CO.,79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


50; a No. 
va TYPEWIIE: 
rinted for $1.40 
* Price list a 


white ; first- 
NATIONAL 


og name é ved on & CO) Eee, and 
y ngra ppe 


t ome rinted from it, se’ 
paid = ora dolla: Fixt Extra nen on L ~~, 
eac’ 


h; sam) satisfac 
FRANELI <ecte septate co, "To 


i 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


Ohio. - 


A'S that bring business. H. L. GOODWIN, 
Phillips, Me. 
Jess SCARBORO, j Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. 


© business Sveey every ad ae SOL. 


s™ ROUMANS: San Bernardino, 
C= article on advertisement writing by CHAS. 
AUSTIN BATES, on page 25 of this issue. 


DS—Terse, truthful, incisive, convinci 
N. WESTON, 910 G St., N. W., W: ak BC 


Ge my, t before you order ads. 7 
¥ SCARBORO, “Arbuckle buckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Vas ht and nd catchy ads at home or will 
sition. Address aye S.,” P. O. Box 672, 
New Yor 
OUR item for $1 to new customers. To 
others $1 = Samples free. H. L. GOOD- 
WIN, Phillips, M 


GE ERAL - on technical subjects—medi- 
¥ cine, Sautetry, qe cunie electricity—are a 
specialty with me. RAN. 
‘ee oy writer of “exclusively medical and 
rug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
A™ DVERTISEMENTS attrac © attractively — 
= +4 dy HNSTON, 
Printers Ink 10 Spruce St., New York. 
RANK B. BAGLEY, Box 91, Phila. Postal will 


ng samples of cards (3x5 in.) for counter 
dari jon. Copy and cuts for 4, $3. also 


edand 


ye tone onus advertised my wa 
a Are o_o full information wort a 
7 Suet CR HANDLER STEWART, 4114 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ETAILERS—10 10 cuts, $15. One ad, one 
cut, $2. O. COHEN, P. O. Box 88, New York. 


TI’ HE ads I write and the booklets I write and 
print are the best end ab busi 


worth more. ‘H. £: GOODWI we "Gre, booklets 
worth more. H. L. GOODWIN, Phillips, Me. 


N Y offer of 4 trial 1 ads for #1 is made to bring 
ng new eo - Joi yy rk wil] be 


I can ite in om any sub- 
ject CHARLES A. WT OOLPOLE. 14s W West Main 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ptsiz, be honest, forcible ads. Sample, including 
ceut_with —- proof of ad, @lcash. Only 

one at that p LEONARD L termsare Simo. mo., 

forlada week. LEONA D L. DOBLE, 

St., Room 1 1, Lawrence, Mi ass. 

4 = series of “talks” on “ Advertisement 

riting ” ppearing in PRINTERS’ 

INK tell yun pt fully van yut the business of 

CHARLE: TES, Vanderbilt Bldg., New 
York. Talk number 5 appears on page 2 o! this 


‘HE man for whom | write ads will soon be 
the first man in his trade. But the people 
who want work on approval need not come my 
way. I send a sample ad on receipt of ‘-. ata 
low price to show you what I can do. 
Pope de depends on the work sequnes. MINNIE 
111 Sth Ave., Room Room 5 


7E have a printed novel novelty, which is a cheap 
_ effective medium for — medicine 


adv 
like to talk about it with some sen ve! 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., New York. 


Ths advertisements that I put in ty will 
= out over the heads of others in 
I know 
printing’ business 
e it to your adivall 
r who writes your 


i it will 
ore roulars, 
printing. | M. JO 

nk Press, 


h more 
er fellow does to 
to come to me. No 
vertisements, booklets 
‘ou to have me do the 
Prin’ 


ENSTON , Manager ters’ 


10 Spruce St., New St., New York. 


[4 Man ad writer because I have a brain built 
for the business and heartily love the work. 
I awe no other irons in the fire. I know | turn 
out ¢ 
business men’ who — 
boast: aut af clai Sond 
J want a + ae regular clie 
w that I can oo justice to 
thelr work. mn you put 2 S pus me to pay Two 
ads, $2; if % mee aed Re for an 8- 
pa OE on any ome ~ ED 
RBORO, 48 Arbuckle uckle Bldg., a KO N. ¥. 


eS matter is my sole 


y klets, maga- 
zine ads, and ads on technical subjects oe to 


ney 





highagrade oy 
an artist — ame who Cn 


that is up to the standard 

of the day. I am always pleased to hear from or 

see any one on any subject con ith ad- 

VORteaaDe 3 and all letters on inqui 

prompt and careful poapenne. No but gen- 
e specimens of my work 

en book unless they send 10c. for them. R. 

CURRAN, 1517, 150 Nassau 0 Nassau St., New York. 


;;OUR-FIFTHS of all the r the magazine 
ne: —_ rt to mak to oe all Gf the streny ante 9 
e effo ke people send for a logue 
or booklet. It seems that the advertisers d 
on the booklet or catalogue to make a sale. 
spend thousands of dollars in the magazines 
order to get the names to which to address their 
rinted matter. The names cost all the wa: 
rom a dollar apiece up. The printed matter rf 
self costs one-tenth what the advertising space 
does. ‘And : yet do you know that there are reall 
good business men who spoil the effect of th 
printed matter by saving a few dollars on the 
cost? That means that they spoil the effect of 
their Gane of dollare worth of magazine 
space and their hundreds of dollars worth of 
printing for - the sake of saving an insignificant 
> pon = i th oi printin; i, prof 
enough out o' e ordinary to rofit- 
ability instead of loss on thei ~ ho ~ 4 coace 
THE LOTUS! "RES, 140 W. 23d St., wok. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


A ERTISERS, look here! here! We mail eoviens. 
GLE MAILING AGCY..,Sinclairville, N. Y. 


W 3 etter oi mau aan — Aet egy FS 
count, = the United 

5) ices on ted buates. 

men em 

copies of publications distribut m ocean to 
ocean. Address UNITED MF’G a" PUB. ADV. 
co., oes, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
ROcmLAnD (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


* 
Y OUNGSTOWN (0.) VIN oe 8,400d., 6,000 
w. H. D. LaCUSTE, 38 Park Kow, N. Y., Rep. 


rson advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 





NY 
“\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the [BADEN 4 one year. 


new: eos apers in Southwestern Ohio 
LL Coutaide Cine -{nnati) yaa MORNING TIMES 
iG NEws, 14,09 


1 HE ad pd gexmivet, a oicnlation 


THE NEWS CoalPane, Jolie Joliet, a. 


l N all America there are only eight semi-month 
lies which have so large a ci ponees as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 


ETROIT COURIER. W.H. Smith ; Co., Buf 
falo: “Weare well pleased with results from 
vurad in your paper.” 13 times at 4c. line. 


100,¢ 0.00 "sacral 90,000 ‘reached ‘by 
care e Y. 


“CO-OPS,” Roches 

;s GENEVA gg bo fey only daily in On- 
tario County. tes in 30 gg Su 

a fang ML re 

advertising medium in ‘its territ foey. 


[* in doubt as to V. P. Map otventiate 
into — ‘woo 108 E. St., 
7, noontime. ulars oddeems H. 
NK WINCHESTER, Mo Spruce St., N. Y. 


»ILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

» every billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in t the U. 8. and Can: 
m’thly. Sub’n#l per yr. 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 


| RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contai hotographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best tty 
pographical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the wor!d devoted exclusively to = 
tail advertisers and nad the st aa write an 
set their ads. Printers get many good oe 
co for display from it. Subscription, — $4 
ayear. Sample copy of BRatns free. rtis- 
ing rates on ea BRAINS. PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York 


G OOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

__ Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 


, look 


keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. at ie 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Tres Bldg., N. Y. 


SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
y Ag ‘he Fang — 9 BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 
it., New Y: 
Cnt plates recoated, half cent an inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, O. 
* TANDARD vedere 30 Gens Oo —— 


type, 
Seat linotype an and pant oe ape 
co 


ROHAN C0. Inc., zinc plates for couine. 
Inc., 517 Arch St., Philade 


pats PAPER is printed printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruee St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


C= engraving plates. We make a first- 
lass Our specialty, recoating old 
ptess satisfaction guaran ve money by 

uying of HIKD MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
mide 


bee like to look at pictures, and al 
That nee makes an iitastration 


employ skilled and 
whi mploy killed thets lesigners done not 


se specialties, one pees now as near hu 
perfection as human sk This work we we 


Mill ‘ou ai rising los low res. CHI- 
¢ aad OTO ENGRA Mf Fifth Ave., 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OUCTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless r, 
ia Los Angeles TIME Miaily: 


Es. Cire’n over 16,000 
THE WAVE, 


San Francisco, Cal., the 
ciety, litera: 


leading Pacific Coast so- 
cow, & were apd ze political weekly. B, BASS, 
or % ~¥ wee y 

York, N. Y.,sole we 13,000 x ranteed. 

4 ee: EXAMI car has a larger cone circulation 
than all the other morning eee in § 
Francisco Seuubaned —_ the circulat: 

west of Ch w tile the weekly 

the high circulation yet ac- 

rded to any paper west of the Missouri.— From 

Printers’ Ink, issue of July 3, 1895. 


CONNECTICUT. 


I 1], IRST-CLASS advertisers only need send adver- 
tising propositions to THE Day, New London. 


IOWA. 


Pp °scets HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to to date: ‘soem steadily 
increasing. Is it on your list 


(pes county and one town fully covered by 
The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 





























ne paper. 
Carroll County men be roe d than any other paper. Cir 


culation guaran’ by Rowell to be larger than 
any other weekly in the county. The DaILy SEx- 
TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. ae rates on circula- 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issue. Thoro ply covers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. i 
Send for rates an ~— s r 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
paper ‘Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ HOME ZOUREAL, LOUISVILLE, 


gos to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
aN pone pm A and Tennessee every week. It is 

read and truste: ay them as oor business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers ~— 
have money to buy what oh see 
they want it. Sample copy free. 











advertised 
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MICHIGAN. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








HE S00 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


URHAM STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 cents a line. 





It should be on your list. 
ee COURIER. pleased with 
per.”—W. H. 


_— at 4c. line. 
ACESON Mich.) ATRIOT: morning, Sunda: 
od) and i eek; also EVENING 4 


a week; 
leaders. ay Stetr respective , ie * 
r in this section. 


news- 
ments The leading advertisers in the ocantry 
apo ‘orma- 


= — C3. 








All edern improve- 
in their columns 


nted 
tion "OH. D D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y 


° — be is the wing omens paper in Char- 


ion, = 
114 aes 19, Times is the 
| aA, is ety and baomek {population i "the 
EWS —~ TIMES cover c ty and county f 


OHIO. 


MORNING ‘Times, EVENING 
x Times-News, 14,000 daily, 








Dy. NEws, 


weekly. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


1s —~ fF and weekly pers in Eastern 
4 VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
d., 6, a woe a 





HE WATCHMAN has a large circulation 


may hout the Southern ee and isa 
ium. nd for sam) le 
JAS. M. WALK 


urg, 


" oe. 


y ANSAS CITY Wi ceedi 4 
1K 4Beagc __ niente ing 25,000, 


AZETTE, West P 
G a Best| farming. an eens irowing 
district in W: For - Ay 
FRANK WINCHESTER, 10: Spruce St., < - 
T° reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
pote ys Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
Times). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
pt any 














MONTANA. 


ELENA soy tak ae 6,240 Daily, 6,240 

Sunday, 3,385 Weekly. Leading newspaper in 
Montana. Rowell’s Directo ves it = times 
the L of any other Helena daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


yn ERY few larger, handsomer and more enter- 
prising weeklies in the country than sas 
Wasttnoros (N. J.) STAR; sworn circulation 2,7: 
E Red Bank REGISTER has special pages 
x? week devoted to real estate news, sport- 
ing events, personal and social matters, lage 
happenings and general local news. 
7 \APE MAY r COUNTY, | .F J., a made forces 
of farm d seaside reso: 
latter there are Neem, = ——- all the news 
from all the villages my e resorts the CAPE 
May CouNTY GAZETTE res a la circula- 
tion, —— the entire, county as no other 
can. kaenstione do you see the point? 
i COUNTY GAGETTE, Os Cape May Court 


House, N. J. 
NEW YORK. 




















TS PRESS, Columbus, only Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. F. J. WENDELL, sole adver- 


tising agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HE BEST LOCAL pay in Pe Ivania is 
the CHESTER TrmEs. 30,00) desirable readers 
in the len spot of the Keystone State. WAL 
LACE & SPROUL, Cheste 
‘(HE PATRIOT, Harrisbu Penna. Fort 
third year. "Politics, paaipententiy Demo- 
cratic. Leadi State 


capital; 8,000 
daily, 5,000 “eekly. low. Population 54,000. 


NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. ~~ 
pers in the county—weekly’e establicted 1 

penn A Or me papers in the 
; the om jE, - ae ir home, 
only. exclusively hi a pers in the county. 
never havi to pl r nor patent 
sheets. Ams fore oo sp showing circulation, t 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


CBestanodea, Tenn., zee Ase poopie. The 

EVENING News has 35,000 readers. It is an 
up-to date a: fuil ‘associated 1 Press day 
report, Mergent r machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby rail: towns every day. 
Greatest local circu'ation. Best and oe list 
fo wang atvertiaing any paper in the South. 




















VERMONT. © 


‘|; HE ae ye FREE PREss has largest Daily 
| and Weekly ceutetian in Vermont. 


VIRGINIA. 


[ YNCHBU: RG NEWS ; on only morni morning pay r ; %,- 

000 po lished 1866 ; daily, "2600; 
Sunday. 3,000, Let ussubmit — 
or examination. 

H. D. LACOSTE. Park 
Foreign Advertising. 
‘|°HE STATE, Richmond, the pedis 

paper in a community Sfepee 1%, 
ishes full — Press d 

















weno a weekly journal for advertisers. It 


ins photographic reproductions of the 

best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 

rious a of the ee gee om world, 
with pony hundred excellent 

tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ty ty 

ical display "of advertisements. The only 

urnal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 

iail advertisers and to 1 a A... yo = 
set their ads. Printers 7, oes = 

tions for display from i. ‘Subseviptio price $4 $4 

Sseee. Sample omy S of Brains free. Advertis- 

rates on applicatio: BRAINS PUBLISHING 

to. Box 572, New York. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRATIT. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 








ress and 

many improvements. Greater local circulation 

than any other Richmond daily. Prices ae ae 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York 


WASHINGTON. 


— TIMES. 











GEATILE TIMES is the best. 





] ‘HE ake gy is the home paper of Seattle’s 60, 00 





GEATILE’S pioernocs ye ee . am, has 
= e yaaa on of any evenin r 
north of San Francisco. 4 ee 


WISCONSIN. 


146,306 District requires Northern Wis 


consin to have a —~) — center of its own. 
Chicago, St. Paul and Milwaukee Pape re when 
they reach this section arecrome nine to. daily. 
hours = The Superior TELEGRAM , 500 

esi Pd covers this section. Rates of i 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


Warr AGRICULTURIBT, Paper printed 
in the State. Rates only 20 cents a vine. 


lation over 25, 
CANA ~- 


‘HE con 
[ Sindeysa' by te 
at o. From w erintere’ 








ew Brunswick 
My weekly eenek 
, issue of May 8, 





189 
dailies claim to do it all. They do 
re of -y- men and politi- 


B » = 7 < 
oo ~~ 


wns, bu 
the » peuaes by aa of the best local pa) 
. ERLIN REcCoRD (d and w) is clean, Pright oan 
_— A and goes into more homes in its ter- 


ri tory than ay ny, other nove Tr. Rates on aj 
p plication. w. bo Berlin, Ont. i 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


GTAR Daily on and fe. 3 
comma I 








The live, popular 
Covers the group 
y. Semi for —— Honolulu, H 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. | 


dvertisements inserted under this heading, in 
, cost 50 cents a one, | for each 


ne inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
for $26, 6 a. for & 3 omnes for ‘fe. 50, or 
4 — Sor #2. For isher who does ‘not 
Jind the heading ae ro a new heading will be 
nade to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a weekly Journal for advertisers. It 
tains photographic reproduc’ —, - the 
n the 








advertiecments to soune © 


spiny of eivertios- 

ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
es to advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printers get many 
ions for display from it. Sub- 

E. ear. Sample copy of 

lication. 
ew York. 


rates on a 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. ., Box 572, 
AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS. n Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, nncies, Wis 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


BOOTS AND 8 AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


NUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
le ading monthly, containing all that 
pertains te the art of sg ullding, 
and Sronieen 2 ait over the we 
THE NEWS, 247 Broadway: N. ¥. 
The only weekly paper publixhed in the 
interests of vehicle mfr. and dealers. 


COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 
sworn circulation 6.092 copies weekly largest 
circulation in Ky. outside of ——n Official 
organ Ky. and 2 f Education. 
Rates and sample copy free. 


FASHIONS. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 
GROCERIES. 


GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation ; the — complete mar- 
ket reports; the of corre- 
spondents of any published 
in the world. Send or free sample copy. 


be 
The 


13,000 weekly. 
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HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL. 
i AMERICAN HISTORICAL, Py GISTER, a 
f the Patriotic Heredit 
Societies of the United States of Ameri: ca. Send 


eee St. Philadelphis, _— copies = 
HORSE INTERESTS. 
COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 4,000 monthly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. “We are Pigvesd, with the 
results — the CouRIER.”’—W. H. SuirH & Co., 
Buffalo, Dec. 20, °%. Ad rate 13 umes 3 4c. line. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly, 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 
MEDICINE. 


LEONARD'S ILLUSTRATED MED’L Ache 
Detroit, Mich., has 10,000 each issue ; pro 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


RN MEDICAL AND sunessas 
RTEKR, St. Joseph, Mo 


MILITARY. 


CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of its class in Canada. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, N. Y. City, week- 
. Organ of the Army, Navy, Revenue Cutter 
Service and National Guard, 
MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC Pk PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCL YCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1440 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


THE CLIPPING COL LEOTOR, a monthly a. 
zine devo to th a — 


13,000 weekly. 


clippings for slengure or profit. 
year ; ten cents a copy. 8 t., 


PAINTING. 
PAINTING & DEC ORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. Th 


New York, 


y, ¢ finest and most com lete 
paper published for the trade—one issue 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 


PRINTING VG INDUSTRIES. 


PAPE ND PRESS, Fatiedetetta, Pa, 
fie ERA techni at pede e in the world of 
its class—indorsed by ar cireulating exclu- 
sively to employing and pure! rinters, 
lithographers, book binders, blan book 
ee manufacturing stationers, engravers, 
etc., etc. Sample copies and rates on application. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is unquestionably the 
trade journal of the world in the print- 
ing industry. Issued promptly on the first of 
every month. Replete oe valuable technical 
information, articles of general interest and 
elegant mpg pene Only $2 per year ; $1 for 
six months ; r copy—none free. 1N- 
LAND PRINTER CO PANY, 212-14 Monroe St., 

Chicago. 


SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal, 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. lange 
ee circulation inthe world. Translations 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. 
TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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Don’T GROPE 


in the 
DARKNESS 
when there is an 
ABUNDANCE 
of 

LIGHT 

to 


lead you to SUCCESS. 


CINCINNATI POST, 


120,000 DAILY. 


ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE, 


100,000 DAILY. 
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THE DARK AS TO 


Scripps-McRae 
League 


dailies brighten 
more homes, and fill 
the pockets of more 
advertisers in their 
respective territories, than 


any other papers. 


CLEVELAND PRESS, 


70,000 DAILY. 


KENTUCKY POST, 


12,000 DAILY. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


every Wednesday. Ten cents a co; 
gubmcription price Pee five dollars a year, in aaa. 
Six dollars a hundred. num’ 


co) La ora 
bli 


Pu 
ERs’ InK for the — fb of advg. 
on or confi 
tar any. person Sno oe not paid for it is 


receiving some one 
ies euhecetoed in Ide namie. Every lg 
stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
CIRCULATION : A detailed statement of. the 
number of copies oe of every — of a 
ERs’ Ink for the full year 1895, 0 be 
on file with the ‘editor = 
r Directory, so that th: 
rrectly rated in the aeons of that 
ti, shows that the actual average edition for 
ear was 21,913 copies; for the last six 
22,434 co copies ; for the three months, 
ies and for the last four weeke, 27,100 
jest e du: e year num- 
The 40. copies. 
The year 1896 opened with nearly twice as many 
names on the subscription list as had place there 
at the Cosiantng of 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET, 
Lonpvon Acent, F. W. Sears, 158 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 
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PLENTY of change in your ads brings 
plenty of change to your store. 


WHEN your “rivals are out of the 
newspapers that’s a good time for you 
to stay in. 


Don’t write your ads on the begging 
letter style. You are after business, 
not charity. 


Don’t depend too much on your own 
judgment. An ad that suits you might 
not attract customers. 


BETTER satisfy your customers on a 
small profit than let them know they 
are cheated on a large one. 

Do NoT write an advertisement 
which you know would not appeal to 
you if you were a purchaser. 


LET politeness rule in your store. 
The curious caller who buys nothing 
to-day may be a good buyer to-morrow. 


THERE'S something about your busi- 
ness different from all other businesses. 
What is it? Hunt it up, and if it’s 
good, advertise it. 


THE Loud Bill, if passed, would kill 
a large portion of the mail order busi- 
ness. That alone would lose to the 
Government twice as much as it saved. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Durinc the week ending Wednes- 
day, Feb. 26, two hundred and eighty- 
nine paid-in-advance subscribers were 
added to PRINTERS’ INK’s subscription 
list. 


THAT medium is most valuable to 
an advertiser which reaches the great- 
est number of the class of people 
which uses the goods the advertiser is 
selling. The value of a medium is 
always relative to the class of goods 
advertised in it. 


THE business man of to-day has not 
time enough to read two or three hun- 
dred words to get one single idea. 
He wants his reading matter boiled 
down as much as possible. The ad- 
vertisement should be very short, terse 
and to the point. 


THE Philadelphia /#em has supple- 
mented their rapid delivery system by 
the addition of too Tinkham cycle 
carriers, which meet their 41 rapid de- 
livery wagons at various points and 
thenceforth radiate in every direction 
at still greater speed. 


THERE is a good deal of human nat- 
ure in a man, after all. In the recent 
meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, in New York, 
composed entirely of publishers of 
daily newspapers, it was noticed that 
any man who had not a weekly favored 
the Loud Bill and the exclusion of 
sample copies from the privileges of 
the pound rate. Everybody knows, 
and has known all along, that the 
Loud Bill is about what would suit the 
great dailies, and, sooner or later, kill 
most of the weeklies. 


MR. JosEPH R. Dun Lop has retired 
from any participation, editorial or oth- 
erwise, in the affairs of the Chicago Dis- 
patch, his only connection with it being 
merely that of a stockholder. The 
Dispatch announces editorially that it 
will be so conducted as to conform to 
the highest standard of journalistic 
ethics, and that whatever ills may have 
befallen it, as the consequence of a too 
rapid growth, will be rectified in the 
light of experience and good judg- 
ment. In the reorganized Dispatch 
the public may expect an evening pa- 
per at once aggressive and progressive, 
enterprising and up to date—a paper 
for the people and for the home—a 
paper such as Chicago loves and will 
sustain, 
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Every article has a distinct way in 
which it can be properly advertised. 


THE Hungarian American, of New 
York, a monthly periodical, devoted to 
the interests of the Hungarians, their 
literature, art and industry, is a new 
enterprise, now in its first volume. It 
is printed in English, profusely illus- 
trated, and of distinctive literary ex- 
cellence. It is interesting toan Amer- 
ican as well as to the Hungarian, on 
account of the information it conveys 
of quaint Magyar customs and man- 
ners and its translations from the 
national literature, which is rich in 
idealism and romantic incident. 


A FEw weeks ago the following ap- 
peared editorially in PRINTERS’ INK: 


A deaier in printing inks has published for 
four consecutive weeks in these pages the 
statement that with the exception of himself, 
and possibly one other house, there is not a 
manufacturer or dealer in printing inks in 
the United States who is not in the habit of 
bribing pressmen and others for the purpose 
of influencing the trade. The most surpris- 
ing thing about these announcements ap- 
pears to be the fact that no one takes any 
exception to them. Everybody treats them 
as a matter of course and nonews. If there 
does exist a single manufacturer or deal- 
er who is willing to state over signature that 
he does not practice or permit such a usage 
in the conduct of his business, space in these 
pages shall be granted for such denial with- 
out any charge whatever. 


No dealer made any response, and 
it is not probable that there exists any 
dealer who would wish to go on record 
concerning the matter. 


Dr. Wo. C. BRINKERHOFF, a well- 
known advertising physician of Chi- 
cago, makes the following breezy 
comment on an article on Physicians’ 
Advertising which appeared in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of January 29th: 


Printers’ Ink is not correct when it states 
that “a physician’s advertisement, in order 
to be successful, must claim more than is 
reasonable.”” A physician, to be successful 
and gain renown, must have as patients men 
of intelligence, men of social and business 
prominence—men of means—and it is a poor 
commentary upon the intelligence of the in- 
telligent American people to state that they 
could be led to patronize a physician who, 
at the very beginning, would practice decep- 
tion in order to secure them as patients. A 
physician’s practice, be he an adherent to the 
cole or an advertiser, depends almost en- 
tirely upon the satisfying of his patients. 
By his works he is known. It is beyond my 
a of understanding to conceive or be- 
ieve that Printers’ INK, edited by intelli- 
gence, can state that: ‘“ Physicians’ adver- 
tisements are, as a rule, based upon the 
theory that those who read them are idiots 
of the first degree,”’ Is the editor an old-line 
code physician? 
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OUR POST-OFFICE. 


THE POSTMASTER OF NEW YORK RULES 
ONE WAY-—THE DEPARTMENT AT 
WASHINGTON OVERRULES HIM, AS 
USUAL—MEANTIME, THE APPLICANT 
FOR A DECISION, BEING UNABLE TO 
WAIT, IS $216 OUT OF POCKET. 


The publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
had recent occasion to communicate 
with a large number of newspaper 
publishers. The story is told in the 
following letters : 


New York, Feb. 7, 1896. 
say W. Dayton, Esq., Postmaster, New 
ore: 


Dear Sir—We want to communicate with 
a number of newspaper publishers ; about 
7,200 in number, but divided into eleven 
classes. 

We want to send a different circular to 
each class. To the first class, in the middle 
of the page, we wish to print a letter A; to 
the second a letter B, and so on. Exceptin 
these changed letters the circulars are al 
alike. 

We believe these circulars, sent unsealed, 
are entitled to the third-class rate. If we 

rint 100 circulars of the first class with the 
etter A in the center and mail it to the one 
hundred publishers for whom they are in- 
tended, that will be all right, and so for the 
other classes. 

We believe there is nothing in the postal 
regulations which makes it improper to print 
the letter to go on the center of the page in 
red, or any other color that may suit our 
fancy. . 

Now, it so happens that in sending out 
these circulars, the addresses of the various 
classes are all mixed up. The first envelope 
may require a circular with A in the center, 
the next one with K, and so on. It will be 
much more convenient to take the circulars 
from a pile and stamp on each, with a hand- 
stamp, the letter for the class to which the 
envelope belongs. 

It would, of course, be all right to print 
each one on a printing press, and thus issue 
7,200 separate editions of one each, 

Now, each one of these circulars weighs 
more than an ounce, and it makes a differ- 
ence to us of 3 cents on each one whether 
they go as third-class matter, or as first-class 
matter. The service expected of them will 
be just as much in one case as the other. 
The difference in postage will be $216, which 
we don’t care to throw away. 

Can we use the hand-stamp? 

Please advise us what course we shall pur- 
sue, and oblige, 

Your obedient servants, 
Gro. P. Rowgett & Co. 

Before writing the letter the New 
York Postmaster had been visited per- 
sonally. He decided that the use of 
the hand-stamp, as proposed, made the 
matter subject to letter postage, and he 
showed postal decisions to sustain his 
position. By the decisions referred to, 
it appeared that a condition of affairs 
set forth in PRINTERS’ INK for July 
24, 1895, still existed : 

An unsealed circular, printed in type, is 
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third-class matter, mailable at one cent for 
two ounces. An addition to this circular, if 
printed with a hand-stamp, makes it first- 
class matter. If the addition is printed on a 
press, the circular will still be third-class 
matter. Ifthe entire circular is printed with 
a hand-stamp, it is third-class matter. If it 
is made up of several imprints of different 
hand-stamps, it will still be third-class matter. 

The decision seemed so absurd that 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK de- 
termined to have the case submitted 
to the Department at Washington and 
with that view addressed to the Post- 
master of New York the letter printed 
above. The question wasa plain one. 
The answer had to be yesorno. There 
was no occasion for any delay. In 
answer to the above letter the New 
York postmaster wrote : 

Post-Orrice, New York, N. Y. 
Office of the Postmaster. 
Feb. 8, 1896. 

Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—Acknowledging receipt of 

our letter of 7th instant, I have to state that 
i have referred it to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General at Washington, D. C., 
for his decision. 

I will promptly communicate his reply as 
soon as received. Very respectfully, 

C. W. Dayton, Postmaster. 
Per E. M. Morgan, 
Acting Assistant Postmaster. 


After waiting nineteen days, and no 
answer being received, the following 


letter was sent: 


New Yor, February 20, 1896. 
Char'es W. Dayton, Esq., Postmaster, New 
"ork: 


Dear Str—On the 7th of February we ad- 
dressed you on a postal question of some im- 

rtance to ourselves, involving a difference 
in postage amounting to $216. Thirteen days 
have passed and we have not yet been favored 
with a reply, athe the question seems to 
be a simple one. The exigencies of business 
are such as to make delays of this sort very 
embarrassing. Can we do anything to ex- 

dite the matter? If so, will you not kind- 
y advise Your obedient servants, 

Geo. P. Roweti & Co. 


Next day the following letter came 
to hand : 


Post-Orrice, New York, N. Y. t 
ffice of the Postmaster. 
February 21, 1896. 
Messrs. Geo. P Rowe-l & Co., 10 Spruce 
street, City: : 
Guwrieen — Acknowledging receipt of 
your favor of 2oth instant, I have to say that 
your previous letter of 7th instant was for- 
warded to the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General for classification of the inclosures 
submitted with it by you. a 
I will notify the Department of your desire 
to be favored with an early reply. 
Very respectfully, 
C. W. Dayton, Postmaster. 
Per E. M. Morgan, 
Acting Assistant Postmaster. 


Having had much experience of the 
usual practice of the Department, of 
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either answering an inquiry in a way 
that no one can make head or tail of, or 
not answering at all, the publishers of 
PRINTERS’ INK mailed the whole batch 
of circulars, sealing them and paying 
letter postage. Three weeks had passed 
since the inquiry was made ; they could 
wait no longer. Five days later came 
this letter : 
Post-Orrice, New York, N. Y. 
Office of the Postmaster, 
Feb. 25, 1896. 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN—Inclosed please find copy of 
a letter from the Hon. Third Assistant Ko. 
master-General, under date of 24th instant, 
holding that the letters hand-stamped in the 
several circulars submitted should be regard- 
ed as printing, and that said circulars are 
mailable at the third-class rate of postage. 


Very pee 
C. W. Dayton, Postmaster. 
Per E. M. Morcan, Acting Asst. P. M. 


This is the inclosure : 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT. 
Office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General. 
Wasuincton, D. C., February 24, 1896. 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y.: 

Srr—Owing to personal absence from the 
Department, action on the matter submitted 
by you on the 8th instant, in the case of 

essrs. George P. Rowell & Co., has been 
deferred. 

In view of the fact that many copies will 
be sent in identical terms to various persons, 
it is held that the letters hand-stamped in the 
several circulars should be regardec as print- 
ing, and that said circulars are mailable at 
the third-class rate of postage. Respectfully 
yours, _ _ (Signed), Kerr Craice, 

Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen’l. 

It will be seen that the Department 
overrules the New York office, and 
takes sixteen days to do it. The De- 
partment usually does overrule the 
New York postmaster. The Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General makes a 
false excuse for the delay in rendering 
his decision. He was not absent from 
the Department when the case was 
submitted, and when he did go away 
he came to New York City, where he 
could have made his decision with 
equal facility. 

If the Post-Office Department would 
wipe clean its incomplete and ridicu- 
lous record of decisions concerning the 
classifications of matter, and return to 
the provisions of the law as it exists, 
the said Department would take a 
longer step in the direction of progress 
than would be accomplished by the 
passage of forty such bills as that Mr. 
Loud is at present advocating. 


> 


THE best advertisement is the one 
that brings the best results, 
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AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 


The Missouri Editor for February 
contains a page of items and advice 
thought to be interesting and valuable 
to newspaper men : 

V. W. Ripeouvt is a fraud. 

\sk cash from the Ohio Electric Works. 

THe French Royal Medicine Company is 
n. g. 
|. WALTER THompson will swap soap for 
ads. Don’t, 

(He Chicago Advertising Union has been 

pended. 

\sk cash from the Balsmyder-Grave-Col- 
y Company. 

Cue Columbia Chemical Company has 

-n closed up. 

Cue Early Breakfast Company, St. Louis, 

idvertising. 

&. T, Hazcetine, Warren, Pa., will adver- 
e Piso’s Cure direct. 

I'uz Lowney Chocolate advertising 
ndled by Pettingill & Co. 

Ask cash from the Imperial Chemical 
Manufacturing Company. 

Do NoT accept stock propositions of the 
panish Wine Tablet Company. 

We have done no business with the Kansas 
ty Advertising Agency. 

Do not accept the advertising proposition 

A. B. Warren, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Tue Clark Medical Company, of St. Louis, 
s moved to Fairmount, II. 

Tue Marseilles Manufacturing Company, 
f Marseilles, Ill., has failed. 

T'ne Weber Piano Company, of New York, 

has gone into the hands of a receiver. 

Tue F. E. Sutherlin Medicine Company, 
iducah, Ky., will extend its advertising to 

Missouri. 

Tue S. I. Bell Company, Phiiadelphia, of 
hom publishers have heard, is after more 
pace 
Decting the propositions of the African- 
\merican Gold Mining and Trading Com- 

pany, New York. 

Do not insert free advertisements for the 
Northern Supply Company, of St. Paul, or 
any one else. 

Tue Cardinal Curative Company, of 46 
Van Buren street, Chicago, is advertising 
Oxygenor. Ask cash. 

Harriet Hussarp Ayer’s business has 
gone into the hands of a receiver. As the 
liabilities are in six figures and the assets in 
four, and Mrs. Ayer claims to owe herself 
$6,000 salary, the amount publishers will get 
on their contracts would appear to be small. 

Tue Home Publishing Company, Boston, 
asks the publication of a two-dollar reading 
matter for a fifty-cent paper. 

Tue Emulsion Chemical Company, of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.,is placing ads among 

yuntry weeklies with 1,500 or more circula- 
tion. 

Peter Henperson & Co., 35 Cortlandt 
street, New York, will swap seeds for ads. 
will James Vick & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 

Netson Cuesman & Co., advertising 
agents, St. Louis and New York, are placing 
the advertisements for the Hot Springs 
League, of Hot Springs, Ark. 

Tue Centaur Company offered a Missouri 
weekly $20 for twelve inches display space 
and six lines local one year. The paper had 
1,800 circulation and did not accep 


is 


t. 

Sar a large advertiser recently : “* Skillful 
advertising of a meritorious article is as safe 
an investment as Government bonds, and 
brings better dividends.”” And the weekly 
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newspapers—the ones that are read in the fam- 
ily circle—are the most profitable mediums. 
Tue Potter Drug and Chemical Company 
has announced that it will hereafter do busi 
ness only with publishers, and not with pub- 
lishers’ agents. As the department of forei; 
advertising of nearly every large paper in the 
land is in the hands of a s) ial represent- 
ative, the Cuticura folks will either have to 
withdraw their edict or restrict their adver- 
tising, Though not believing in “‘ middle 
men,” an agency places all of their contracts. 


RESOURCES OF JOURNALISM, 

* I’ve got to have something to fill out this 
column with,” said the foreman of the Spike- 
town Blizzard, poking his head into the edi- 
torial sanctum. ‘* That’s all there is about it. 
I’ve run in all the dead ads and all the catch- 
lines, and slugged everything out till there 
isn’t even a piece of reglet left in the office 
and I’m short yet half a dozen lines or more.” 
Whereupon Editor Clugston sat down and 
wrote as follows : ‘Owing to the crowded state 
of our columns this week, we are compelled 
to omit several interesting communications 
now standing in type. Friends will please 
bear with us. Advertisers must be accommo- 
dated. Until the pressure on our columns 
has eased up, correspondents will please 
write briefly, and confine themselves to simple 
statements of fact.”—Chicago /ribune. 

—_+e+—__—_ 


SHOWS HER HOME TRAINING. 


A Bostonian of mark has lately distin- 
guished himself greatly, and letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation have been pourin 
in upon him from various parts of the ook 
These have been the subject of conversation 
at the breakfast table, and the Bostonian’s 
little daughter has heard of them. The other 
day she said to her mother, with a pathetic 
air of concern: ** Mamma, do you suppose all 
those people would think so much of papa if 
they knew that he sometimes put his elbows 
on the table ?”"—Boston Transcript 


—- 


THE NEWSPAPER’S BEST FRIEND. 


The ad-writer is the newspaper’s best 
friend and ally, and the time is sure to come 
when the daily newspaper office will have a 
desk for the odwdnt as well as for the ad- 
vertising manager or the cashier.— Sterling 
Dean. 


HIS DIVERSION, 


Farmer—That was a good number of the 
Tooter you get out last week. 

Country Editor—I am glad to hear that 
you were pleased with it. 

Farmer—Them stories you had in about 
them fellers bein’ cured of long-standin’ dis- 
eases were the entertainingest bits of news 
I’ve read for a long while.— 77# Bits. 
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SECOND-STORY ADVERTISING. 

The second-story window as a means of 
advertising is used in a variety of ways, the 
most common being for some sort of exhibi- 
tion of athletic or sporting goods. The sport- 
ing goods men are able to make more of the 
second-story show-window than men in other 
business, because their advertising arrange- 
ments are not studies in still life. A man or 
boy working a chest weight or a rowing ma- 
chine or punching a bag will attract attention 
and hold it much longer than a stream of 
water passing over a water-wheel. A good 
yoo A men use the second-story window for 
display of their goods, particularly along the 
lines of the elevated roads, but such displays 
cannot compare in success with the schemes 
of advertisers who employ men in their 
shows. It is the action which catches the eye 
and attracts attention. In lower Fifth avenue 
there is a very elaborate display of old furni- 
ture and antiques in a second-story window, 
but you may stand in front of that store all 
day and not see a dozen persons stop to look. 
Put a man in that window, however, and set 
him to punching a bag, and there will bea 
crowd across the street which will require the 
attention of the police. In Broadway, a few 
blocks below Thirtieth street, there is one of 
these exhibitions of athletic goods in the 
second story. A muscular, well-built man in 
a gymnasium suit punches a_ bag, works 
chest weights, and tries a rowing machine. 
The result is that the afternoon promenade is 
seriously interrupted. A sporting goods 
house in Broadway, opposite where the Hale 
statue now stands in City Hall Park, used to 
have a man stand in the window and puncha 
bag just at the time when the crowds were 
ase It always kept a park policeman 

usy moving on those who stopped to see the 
show. The master advertiser’s show was lo- 
cated in Broadway, opposite an up-town 
hotel. He employed two girls, who used to 
climb up on a platform just the height of the 
window, and exercise with chest weights. 
They wore short skirts and jerseys. They 
took turns at the work, alternating with a 
very fat little boy and a very athletic-looking 
young man. This show always collected a 
crowd in front of the hotel, but when there 
were added to the exhibition a piano player 
and a man who sat in the window and caught 
tin fishes out of a pail, the crowds got to be 
such a nuisance that the hotel men invaded 
the city ordinance which prescribes that such 
shows are nuisances.—NV. Y. Sun. 


-- 


DISPLAY VS, POSITION. 


The subject matter and the way it is put in 
type are much more important elements of 
value in an advertisement than the position it 
occupies in the paper. Yet advertisers seem 
to have grown wild over special positions. 
It matters not how meaningless the wording 
or how faulty the display so it occupies top 
of column, next to reading matter, or follows 
reading matter, the advertiser is happy. A 
well-set ad will show up though surrounded 
by others, while a poorly-set one does not 
catch the eye although reading be all around 
it. It is a mistake to suppose that an adver- 
tisement in the middle of a page catches the 
reader’s eye. It is skipped and not noticed 
by nine out of ten, while if it is placed where 
it properly belongs, in the advertising col- 
umns, the eye goes toit naturally. The mag- 
azines, for instance, are regarded by man 
large advertisers as the most valuable of ad- 
vertising mediums. None of their advertise- 
ments are, or can be, next to reading matter 
—Missouri Editor. 
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SHOP WINDOW LADIES. 


The high-born wax ladies in the shops 
used to be foreigners ; generally they came 
from Vienna. he natives were compar- 
atively plebeian ; their complexions were in- 
ferior and their hair wig-like. But within 
the last two years the art and trade of mak- 
ing wax figures has been brought to a high 
degree of perfection in New York. More 
and more of them are used in the show win- 
dows, and the fine, full length ones, even 
when home-made, cost from $150 to $200 each. 

Inferior figures were formerly copied from 
one another or modeled according to any 
slipshod device that suggested itself. But 
now the two or three first-class wax modelers 
in the country all work from the living 
model. The head is roughly shaped first in 
a plaster mold, its general proportions thus 
fixed, and then the artist works up details 
with his eye on the pretty girl he has hired 
to pose. He does not patronize the models 
that serve academicians ; painters go in for 
the pees, the expressive ; what he wants 
first and last are smooth contours and regular 
features. The young Italian girls of the 
East Side furnish most of his favorite types. 

The dry goods shops often like their fig- 
ures to resemble popular actresses; Ada 
Rehan is a favorite with them. The artist 
gets his likeness from photographs used with 
the best model for the purpose he can find. 
One girl is in great request because she re- 
markably resembles Modjeska. 

Papier mache figures are much cheaper 
than wax, but are also much less admired by 
the passing crowds. Their woodeny hair is 
their hopeless inferiority, and a man is now 
trying to invent some way to put real hair on 
them. The big dry goods dealers pay large 
and regular hair-dressing bills for profes- 
sional combing of the hair of their Jay fig- 
ures.— St, Louis Star. 


——__ ++ —___ 
ONE TRADE TRICK. 

“These goods are marked down one-half 
in order to clear out old stock,” read the sign 
in the store window. 

The retired tradesman sighed as he saw it. 
** Life is full of deceits,” he said, reflectively, 
“and especially business life. Now, if these 
goods really were old stock, do you suppose 
they’d be marked down ?”’ 

“Why not?” said I. 

“ Because the firm never could get rid of 
them. If you ever go into trade, y= ty and 
find yourself possessed of a lot of old stock 
that you want to get rid of, the thing to do 
is to mark up the price instead of marking it 
down.” 

** How so?”’ said 1. 

** When I was in business,”’ he replied, ‘I 
remember one time we had a lot of fancy 
shirt-fronts—gaudy things, you know, moons 
and stars on them, and all that. They were 
in wretched taste, and we could not sell 
them. So, after they had lain around for 
awhile, we marked the price up one-half and 
stuck them in the window as the very latest 
Paris importation. If they had been cheap, 
nobody would have had them. But the 
average buyer judges almost wholly of value 
by price. So, when we put the price up, 
everybody thought they must be something 
extra, and so we sold the whole lot inside of 
three days. There’s tricks in all trades, 
John.” —Buffalo Express. 


i 
Tue merchant shrewd, who keeps a store, 
And has both push and vim, 
Will advertise it more and more 
If he wants it to keep Aim / 
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absence. of 2 


is an essential qualification 
of good printing. . . 


The foregoing is taken from the advertisement of Percy Lund & Co. of 
Bradford, Eng., in the Practical Photographer of that place for February, 1896. 





MORE ABOUT CLIPPING BUREAUS. 


The editor of The Clipping Collector has 
received the following interesting communi- 
cation from Mr. Henry Romeike: 

Dear Sir—I came in 1880 to Mons. Cheri 
and told him that I had observed an artist 
paying a premium to a woman for ever 
newspaper which contained his name, and 
suggested that there were doubtless other 
artists who would like to have papers con- 
taining their names. Cheri informed me 
that sometimes he sent clippings from the 
few papers which he got in exchange, to the 
artists who subscri to his paper, with his 
compliments. As a rule, however, he printed 
favorable criticisms of the artist’s work whom 
he wished to subscribe to his paper. Cheri 
decided to go with me into the scheme. I 
devoted nearly a fortnight in buying up all 
the papers which contained articles on the 

nnual Art Exposition in Paris, the 
: This was at least four weeks after 
the Salon had opened. It took another four 
weeks to clip for each artist the articles re- 
— to him, which were then classed and 
offered to the artist, at so much, according 
to the number of clippings. All these = 
pings were at least two months old. Early 
in 1881 I went to London and opened the 
first press clipping bureau, at 2r Manchester 
street, Kings Cross, in May. I started out 
to get subscriptions from artists for crit- 
icisms on their pictures exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery 
promising to send the clippings as fast as if 


could. The first artist who paid subscription 
to a bureau to supply live news was Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, brother of Mr. George 
Grossmith. I soon had about one hundred 
artists as subscribers, and took up authors, 
then politicians, and Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
was the first who became a subscriber in this 
department. Since then you know how the 
press clipping industry has grown. 


SOUND TEETH FOR MAIL CLERKS. 

Most of the postal clerks in the smaller of- 
fices in England are women. Candidates 
must pass an examination. One of the - 
lations is that no one shall be employed who 
has not absolutely sound teeth, no matter 
how fit in other ways for the post. The 
reason for this regulation is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Tocomply with this rule an English 
woman the other day exhibited a stran; 
heroism. Having passed the other tests, the 
dentist reported against the condition of her 
teeth, stating that two of her molars were 
quite hollow and that twelve others were in 
stages of decay. Without hesitation the fair 
candidate hurried to the nearest dentist’s 
shops, and ata single sitting had extracted 
the fourteen teeth that threatened to ter- 
minate her official career. Armed with a 
fresh certificate, testifying that her remain- 
ing teeth were-sound and in good condition, 
she again applied for employment and was 
appointed.— Zoronto Truth. 








“ Faint ad ne’er won fair custom.” 
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PICTORIAL ART OF TO-DAY. 


At least one of the magazines published in 
New York is almost wholly produced, as to 
its text, by three or four of its office-men who 
work over pen-names now more or less famil- 
iar from repetition on the title-page, and who 
“‘write around ’’ the pictures—that is, they 
supply the reading matter for somebody’s 
photographs. Very few of the readers of 
this magazine are clever enough to detect 
this little trick in magazine-making; they 
fancy that whatever is published in a maga- 
zine, on calendered paper, with an illuminat- 
ed cover, and with half-tones judiciously 
sprinkled in to make the best showing, is 
necessarily high-class reading matter. And, 
while we may deplore this Cheap-Jobn liter- 
ature masquerading in the guise of the best 
and highest, we cannot but admire the busi- 
ness intuition of those publishers who recog- 
nize the selling value of mere pictures. Of 
course this subordination of what is‘literary 
to what is pictorial is particularly hard on 
the man dependent on his pen, now more 
numerous than ever before ; but he is rapid- 
ly learning to take his medicine uncomplain- 
ingly, and he either has a camera or is facile 
enough with pen or pencil to produce a 
rough sketch which some professional sketch- 
artist can make over into a genuine master- 
piece, and affix his own name to with fitting 
artistic indistinctness. Coincident with this 
ascendancy of the art pictorial is the peculiar 
character of the illustration itself. If the 
average picture paper is a criterion of the 
public taste, the race has developed a pre- 
dominant curiosity regarding the female 
adorned and unadorned. Womanis the sum- 
mum bonum and the sine gua non of the art 
of the modern illustrator. The clever ones 
do her adequate justice and show her to us in 


satisfactory poses and correct costumes, al- 
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though we tire of their weekly or monthly 
iteration of the same subject with a new joke 
or dialogue as its only excuse for existence. 
But the other fellows, the young men who 
lack the touch of individuality, who are in- 
capable of special characterization, and who 
have to bear always in mind the limitations 
of color-printing processes, give us the 
American female, one and the same, month 
by month and season by season, with a 
change of costume now and then in deference 
to fashion’s decree.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
—— +o 
A ROYAL EDITOR. 

One of the most interesting of newspapers 
is the New Zealand 7e Pakio Matarthi (or 
Pleiades or Seven Stars). It enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having a king for an editor. His 
royal highness Tawhiao is not, it is true, an 
independent sovereign like Emperor Will- 
iam, but when he descends from the royal 
throne to the editor’s ‘‘easy chair,’’ then, 
indeed, is he monarch of all he surveys, even 
of that otherwise independent personage, the 
Fo ycall devil.” hn Pleiades is a small 
eight-page paper, three columns on a page. 
It is se Re in the English and dies 
tongues. Sometimes the translation is in 
the center colunin, sometimes in one of the 
outside columns. The Maori language is a 
Polynesian dialect. It closely approaches 
that of the Sandwich Islands, of the Navi- 
gator’s group and of Rarotonga. Natives of 
these mutually understand one another.— 
Strand Magazine. 

er 


ADVERTISEMENTS should never be prepared 
in a hurry. There ought to some par- 
ticular time set apart in each day, or each 
week, for the consideration of this question. 
—C. A. Bates. 





They dress her up like this all the week— 


And leave her like this on Sunday 
—/james Henderson, London, 
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THE CHEAPER WAY. 

“* Why is it,” said Mrs. Wilbur to _ rag- 
man, “* that you don’t buy old pa 
more?” “I saves money by subscribin’ "de 
rect for the Sunday newspapers, ma’am,” 
said the ragman.— Bazar. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


» cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted, 
viust be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS. 


STAMES BOR GOELER WAM rn. 
Lynchburg NEWS is:000 Weetas: 








YEARS THOUSAND 
OLD. CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT’S ONLY MORNING PAPER, 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Ge ..RATES ARE LOW.. a8 


The Evening 
~—w—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 








ILLDSTe ATION oe original, attract- 
catchy, make your ads pay. I make them to 
nigany busines, fampfor my rcircalarand rice 
. H. WOODWARD ROGE .¥. 


THE WAVE, Pi Bn 
iety porary om ith weekly, E. KATZ, 
rid ite. 


sili Worid ss, 000 weekly —. P 


York 








TOPEKA, KANSAS 
cl lation 7,600 teed—larger circula- 
tion than an other ‘Game = eekly. For rates, 

te: 7 ars ; Frank ko perce? 10 Spruce St., 


w York, Eastern Agent, or C. Geo. Krogness, 
tl Blidg., Chicago, Iil., Western Agent. 





Tersely exact information 
best advertising. 


BAGLEY—Ads—Box 91—Phila. 








Space in the newspapers and magazines 
costs lots of money. It costs just as much 
whether the ad is well Sapeoeed or poorly 
displayed. It’s the worst kind of economy 
to send in copy and take chances that the 
printer will mn A a good ad of it. The right 
way is to send your copy to me and have 
your ads set up and electrotyped. I can 
make an ad poke its head right out of the 
midst of the other advertisements around it. 
No difference what you sell or where you 
adyertise, the wisest way is to mail your copy 
to me to be set up artistically and conspicu- 
ously. I print circulars, booklets, letter- 
heads, catalogues, business cards, and aim to 
make every job an artistic piece of work. 

Wm. Johnston, Manager prentees’ tak Press, 


== ========>=2====== 
We advertise for advertisers because we " 
M know our advertisin pays advertisers 
who advertise ir our advertising columns. 


Success for the adver- 
Results ! tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


*¢ What it is?’’ 


tte Agricnltural Epitomist, | 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 
No discount for time nor space. Pub- 4 


lished monthly. \ 
========>2========= 





We Are Not 
Crying 


Because there is much territory not 
covered by Texas Farm anp RANcH, 


But We Are 
Rejoicing 


over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 


Year In and 
Year Out 


have long since learned that Texas 
Farm AND RANCH covers oman, od 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Indian Territory. Have you 
looked into the desirability of secur- 
ing the best class of customers in 
above territory? A clean paper for 
clean advertisers seeking des ean cus- 
tomers. 


TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, Chicago Office, 
47 Times Bldg. Marquette Bidg. 








10 Spruce St., New York. 








Sg 
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We Reach te Pape 


And We Know It. 


f iF ITIS Dayton, 0. »PEOPLE 


you want to talk to, do 
it through the 


All business done from Day- 
ton office. We are in the 
field for business. Write us. 


L. V. ARMSTRONG, 
Manager. 








Organ of the Young Republicans 
of Michigan. 


Truth 
— 


Detroit, Mich. 


Combination of Old Critic 
and World. 


A GUARANTEED Circulation of 


...28,000... 
cx? 


For advertising rates address 
HOME OFFICE, or 
H. FRANK WINCHESTER, 


10 Spruce St., N. Y 
Sole Eastern Representative. 

















The Denver Evening 


The The 
Denver ® Denver 
Be Evening 





“Those who read the Post 
Always know the most.” 





REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. KIMMELMAN, 
38 & 39 TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


FRANK TAMMEN, 
319 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AAAAAAADA AAA A AAA IAS 
NO OTHER PRESS 


can be run so fast. Important 
NO OTHER PRESS Announcement. 


1s so simply constructed. 
NO OTHER PRESS 

can do better work. Tue NATIONAL TRIBUNE, of 

NO OTHER PRESS Washington, D. C., has ob- 


can be operated for so tained the exclusive right to 
little money as the ‘NEW 
MODEL”? Web, and ii does 
not cost a fortune. Wm. T. Sherman as a serial. 
It is said that $8,500 was paid 


L 
sr 


publish the Memoirs of Gen. 


to the family of Gen, Sherman 
for the right. It will be re- 
membered that the General re- 
fused to have the book sold by 
subscription —From the New 


York Press, Sunday. 
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If a Friend 


Tried and True 


tells you that a certain article is good, you are apt to 
buy that article because you have faith in your friend’s 
judgment. 


TE LL ETE LTE OEE ELE: I IE NC LAL i aaa 
AS A ns nN 


ees 


‘*e Brooklyn Standard Union 


goes into the best homes of Brooklyn as a friend of the 
families. Can you hatch up any sort of a reason as to 
why such a medium would not pay you, who want to 
make your goods popular with people who have 
money to spend and will spend it with you when they 
see your advertisement in their pet paper ? 


Et TE ls 
Ls a a At NR OS I ls 
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. 7. 
be Goon, bad 
Testimonials *2y %e G00, bea 
Naturally we present those thatare 
WHY? ause we have none that are 
ad or indifferent. 
“Self Culture” goes larly each ? 
mons to over 70,000 subscribers. All to > 


\) 
| : ie with brains and money. 
GOD YS ie is what some folks say of us: 
“It is truly remarkable the amount of ¢ 
valuable information, and of current 


rogressive interest contained in ‘Self 
I E Bulture. ” It grows fuller ond stronger 
e with each month. ”—Boston Ideas. 


“It affords the means for felt. instruc- Q 
rovement, and thus it 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


The April number will be published 


on March 23d. It will be a Special 


i zine, and t 
Bicycle Number. Forms close March it are — seauaan the best sense of the 


4th. 
This issue will be specially interest- 


ing to Advertisers. way. 
eames ested to procure a iL and see for him- 


i i ” ‘seit Culture’ "is a publication pecul 

Guaranteed circulation for 1896, om tn 1 many way Besides ite articl s 
o i = curre: pics, it contains € para. 
one million copies raphs telling things which ple are 
ae Sivays wanting to know and never re- 
membering. ‘The megesine is valuable 

Send for rates. on this account.”—Chicago Daily News. 
Our Motto:—“ If we can’t do you good 


THE GODEY COMPANY, W ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. ‘ 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. The Werner Company, Publishers, 
| a 


160-174 Adams 8t., Chicago. 
5-7 E. 16th St., New York. 














In Practical Common Sense, 


careful editing and fullness of those matters 
that vitally interest a woman in her every- 
day life 





‘“Womankind”’ 


Is almost Alone. 


70,000 subscribers look forward to its 
coming each month. Their number is 
growing fast. 

Have you anything that some or all of 
these 70,000 women want or ought to have? 

Why not tell them about it? 


PHILIP RITTER, Eastern Representative, THE HOSTERMAN PUB. CO 
150 Nassau St., New York. Springfield, Ohio 
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NEWSPAPER PRINTING INK. 


There are more things than typographical skill that enter into the good appearance of 
a modern newspaper. The most careful selection of type faces, the highest degree of skill 
in their manipulation, the best quality of paper, the most perfect press yet built—all may 
Le present, but if the ink by which these qualities are made manifest is not in keeping, 
«ther in depth of color or in those peculiarities that the paper and press demand, the result 
is a miserable failure, so far as the appearance goes. We had thought that the day had 
passed when publishers deemed it economical to barter space for a barrel of greasy black 
dirt, for which the name of tar or pitch given to it in disgust by the pressmen is a compli- 
ent. But we are very credibly informed that it is only in recent years that many pub- 
Ushers have sufficiently awak d to the fact that to print a good newspaper they must 

ave good ink, and pay for it. There have been many experiments tried with petroleum 

ad other substances and oils, in the effort to discover something cheaper, but the experi- 
ence has generally been dearly bought, and the publisher has at length come to the conclu- 

ion that it is best, as well as most economical in the long run, to pay a trifle more for his 

aper and use a higher quality of ink. Of course quality of the paper has much to do with 

ppearance also, but if both paper and ink are poor, the result is far worse than when the 
vaper is the sole offender. 

A cheap black ink such as is too commonly served to publishers who have not yet come 
to consider this matter, is of a dull, lusterless black, inclining to brown. Print this on an 
unbleached, clay-colored paper, and we have a combination of sickly unpleasantness offen- 

ive alike to both publisher and reader. A good black must have a certain proportion of 
»lue in it, in order to overcome the brown cast. Of course this adds slightly to the cost, but 
not to such amount as ought to weigh against its more general adoption. 

Occasionally we meet with a newspaper, generally hailing from the West, whose bright, 
finished appearance is atreat. Comparing such a paper with some printed nearer at hand, 

he difference is invariably to be found in the paper and ink employed. The good appear- 
ince of Chicago papers has frequently been the cause of comment among newspaper men; 
for this end the publishers pay a fraction of a cent a pound more for paperand for ink than 
is the general custom. A prominent New York evening paper has long maintained a repu- 
tation for its excellent appearance, and at least two of the morning dailies have shown 
remarkable improvement in this respect since coming into the control of men who realize 
the importance of a good black ink in the press-room. 

Again, the successful operation of a swift perfecting press requires ink made specially 
for the purpose. Thinning the ordinary ink with oil, turps, or varnish, won’t do, the press- 
man to the contrary notwithstanding; it must be specially prepared by the ink maker, and 
it is best when obtained from a concern whose specialty it is to make these inks. Submita 
sample of the paper used, and instruct the ink man to furnish ink suitable to both paper 
and press.—Newspaperdom, Feb. 20, 


The above is all true: I furnish just sucha 
specially prepared ink in 500-pound barrels at 4 
cents a pound, or in 25-pound kegs at 6 cents a 
pound, Address order with check to PRINTERS 
INK JONSON, No. 8 Spruce St., New York. 








My ink manufacturer, after reading the above clipping from Newspaperdom, said: 
“That is so! Much depends on the quality of the ink; but if the pressman is not friendly 
toward the house furnishing it, the best news ink made can be doctored so as to look the 
poorest. The screws of the fountain can be tightened or loosened as may suit, and the ink 
can be made to look gray, or too black and smudgy. Many publishers still barter advertis- 
ing space for news ink and pay 25 cents a pound forit. Petroleum has often been tried as a 
substitute for rosin oil, but the ink made from it turns yellow and makes a greasy-looking 
sheet. Clay-colored paper makes an ink look a dirty brown, which if printed on white 
paper would look first-rate. Dry milori or Prussian blue is ground in news ink to give it a 
soft black appearance, making the type easier to read. The Chicago papers are well 
printed, and none of them pays over five cents a pound for ink. Different styles of presses 
require different inks, but no press requires for a daily paper any better ink than Printers 
ink Jonson sells in 500-pound barrels for $20 a barrel.” 
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Solid, 
Substantial, 
Practical, 











IS THE HOME OF THE 


Youngstown 
Vindicator. 


This is true also of the paper itself. A reliable, 
common sense, evening newspaper, made for busy, 
intelligent people. 

Since its first issue, The Vindicator has been the 
representative of the best interests of this locality, and 
has a prestige and influence not enjoyed by any other 
newspaper in Eastern Ohio. 


DAILY, 8,400. 
WEEKLY, 6,000. 


The prosperous homes of this section offer an 
inviting field for the sale of first-class goods. 
For information relative to advertising, address 


Xewvork.”’ I, D. La Coste, rianager. 
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46 THE 
LONGEST 
DAY 
MUST 
HAVE 
AN END.” 


When a man’s busy time flies. Why 
not make the day shorter by making yourself 
busier? To make yourself busier you must 
solicit trade through the advertising columns 
of a paper that goes, every day, into 190,000 
homes, and that paper is the 


PHILADELPHIA 
~ eI TEM... 


The leading advertising medium of the Key- | 
stone State. 
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ile » People 
>e in the 
je Country 


Milt live a quieter life than in the city. 
ull They have more leisure for read- 
ing. They read their papers with 


care, and they read them enti 
sii entire. 
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nf THE CHICAGO 
ul NEWSPAPER UNION LISTS 
JE offer an advertiser the opportunity 


to address the readers of 1,450 of 
COUNTRY WEEKLIES 
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a in the Middle West every week— 
st papers of sterling character, each rep- 
resentative in its locality. All that 
Me we require is a single electro of the 
} ad. We take all the burden of de- 
: tail from an advertiser’s shoulders, 
ull except the payment of one bill. 
jill Write us about it. Catalogue free, 
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“ CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


i 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers every where are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound J epng and 


to offer 
ising wi 


ted 


ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Paul Nethan, of the Lotus 
Press, has sent me the following com- 
munication, which I reproduce for the 
sake of two or three points it contains: 

‘*Some people can get very much 
more from a mere suggestion than 
others can from a detailed description. 
This is probably one reason why one 
reader will get much more valuable 
information from an article in PRIN‘r- 
ERS’ INK than another person will, 
though they may both be in the same 
line of business. If ‘The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertis- 
ing’ should attempt to elucidate the 
innumerable applications that every 
one of its lessons is capable of, there 
would not be room enough in its pages 
for more than one lesson each week. 

‘In an article in the December 11th 
issue, I called attention to the differ- 
ence between an impression-making ad 
and a business-b: inging one, and I find 
that the lesson was lost on at least one 
reader because I happened to use news- 
puper advertising as an_ illustration. 
Among other things I said: 

‘**«The best kind of advertising is 
that which se'‘ls goods. Judging from 
the wording of a great many ads, it 
appears that this is not fully appre- 
ciated—the sole purpose seems to be 
to merely make an impression, or to 
have a name remembered.’ 

“‘Mr. L. C. Miller (whose letter ap- 
peared in the Department of Criticism, 
Jan. 22d) failed to see that my remarks 
were just as applicable to booklets or 
circulars as they were to newspaper 
advertising ; and, thinking that the 
article might have been seen through 
the same glasses by some other readers, 
I ask for this opportunity to append a 
diagram. 

“*Mr. Miller says: 

‘«* The Lotus Press, who get their 
entire business printing booklets, etc., 
for people who do not believe wholly 
in newspaper advertising, allowed 
themselves to be used as an argument 
against their own business. Their 
business happens to be one that can 


tions for the betterment of this department. 
ti ll be criticised —_ frankly and fairly, Send your newspaper ads, circu b» 
lets, novelties, catalogues. Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


Anything pertaining to adver- 


book 


best be advertised through newspapers ; 
mine can be best advertised in other 
ways. It is certainly a poor business 
policy for them to discourage me from 
using the kind of advertising that 
would best pay me.’ 

‘* Now, Iam satisfied that Mr. Miller 
will find that his method of advertis- 
ing will pay him even better if he will 
test it on the lines I suggested : 

‘“* * The best kind of advertising is that 
which sells goods.’ 

‘*T am approached with a great many 
different methods of advertising, but I 
am disposed to ‘turn down’ the ones 
that do not appear to be of the dusi- 
ness-bringing kind, and I find that this 
test can be applied to everything of an 
advertising nature. 

‘** PRINTERS’ INK is certainly a won- 
derful paper when it is looked upon as 
an instructor, and I have always tried to 
read it in that light. I have learned a 
valuable lesson now from Mr. Miller’s 
criticism ; it is this: ‘ Be careful that 
you make your meaning perfectly 
clear,’ and in the future I propose to 
apply this also to our advertising. 

‘The first point is that the only test 
of advertising is its effectiveness in the 
actual sale of guods, either directly or 
indirectly. The second point is that a 
criticism, even though it be wrong, is 
pretty sure to be valuable. Intelligent 
criticism, or even criticism that is not 
intelligent, helps a man in one of two 
ways. It either shows him that he is 
right or that he is wrong. Sometimes 
it is worth just as much to know you 
are right as to know you are wrong.” 

* 
CAMPBELL PRINTING Press & Mrc. Co. t 
ew York, January 7, 1896. 
Charles Austin Bates, Esg., Department of 

Criticism, ** Printers’ Ink,” 10 Spruce st., 

City : 

Dear Sir—Inclosed please find two book- 
lets which we have recently mailed to the 
trade and a few sample “‘ads’’ along the line 
of work which we are now doing. The Cent- 
ury Pony booklet has been sent to printers 
and publishers in the United States and 
Canada, the “* big boy ’’ booklet to the news- 
papers in the United States and Canada. We 
would like you to comment on these both in 
regard to style and originality. 

We would state in regard to the “‘ big boy” 
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booklet that we have advertised the fact ex- 
tensively that “a small man and a big boy”’ 
can run a “* New Model Web.” As a novelty 
and sort of a “* New Year’s Flyer’ we sent 
this out without our name appearing in the 
text, since we were curious to ascertain if 
ssible how far the ‘“‘small man” and the 
* big boy ” and the “* New Model Web ”’ had 
become synonymous with our company. It 
was inclosed in a brown tension envelope, tied 
with a string, and a cut of the “ big boy ”’ on 
the face, with the words, “ aay you know 
me; Happy New Year,” printed beneath. 

In the ads which we inclose you will notice 
that we have dropped technicalities, appeal- 
ing to our readers from a business standpoint, 
and trying to show them that they can make 
and save money by purchasing our press. 
This kind of advertising we have found to be 
most effective, and also that it attracts atten- 
tion to change the shape of our space each 
week as well as the matter. 

We invite criticism and are anxious to learn 
of anything which may be to our advantage 
towards the bettering of our methods and 
matter contained in our “‘ads.’? We read 
Printers’ Ink and your criticisms with great 
interest. We also run a quarter-page ad in 
Printers’ Ink weekly. Without taking up 
too much of your time we would state that 
any criticisms or comments you may find 
time to make on the inclosed will be appre- 
ciated. 

Please return the samples to us if con- 
venient and greatly oblige, yours very sin- 
cerely, CampseE.tt P. P. & Mrc. Co. 


The main point in the foregoing let- 
ter is the statement that advertising 
free from technicalities has been the 


most effective in the sale of printing 


presses. The idea that because you 
are selling a machine to people who 
understand machinery the ads must 
necessarily be of a technical character 
is a mistaken one. The purchaser of 
a printing press or any other kind of a 
machine is interested in what that ma- 
chine will do. How it does it is a 
secondary consideration. The man 
who is buying a printing press wants to 
know that it is simple, strong and fast. 
Of course he wants to know that it 
does good work, but my experience 
with printing presses is that you could 
do good work on any of them. I have 
seen just as handsome half-tone print- 
ing done on an old two-roller ‘‘ Coun- 
try-Campbell” press as ever was done 
on the most expensive machine that 
was ever built. Of course it took more 
work to do it, and the pressman had to 
know his business better than if he 
had had a better machine. 

It is safe to say that all of the lead- 
ing press manufacturers make good 
presses—that they make presses that 
will do good work. The points to ad- 
vertise are simplicity, durability (which 
frequently means the same thing) and 
speed. There is no use telling the 
prospective purchaser just exactly how 
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these ends are secured. If the adver- 
tisement interests him, he will find 
out all of this from the salesman, or 
from the catalogue that he asks for. 
The man who buys a printing press 
wants to know whether it is going to 
make a profit for him. That is really 
the thing he wants. If the press will 
produce a great quantity of work in an 
economical manner, that is what the 
printer wants to know. If you can 
convince him that the press will do 
this thing, he will find out about the 
construction afterward. The thing to 
do is to ‘‘appeal to the readers from a 
business standpoint.’’ That is the way 
to sell a printing press, or anything 
else. I do not know any man who is 
in business from any other motive than 
a desire to make money. If you can 
show business men how to make more 
money, that is what they want. They 
want results. They don’t care any- 
thing about your theories if the results 
are right. You might theorize about a 
printing press until you were black in 
the face, and demonstrate by a tech- 
nical description that it would print 
ten thousand sheets an hour with its 
hands tied. The talk would not do 
any good if the machine didn’t do the 
work, 

The object of an ad is to convince 
the prospective purchaser of the fact 
that the press will be a profitable thing 
to buy—that it will make money for 
him. A printing press may be a me- 
chanical monstrosity, but if it does 
good printing, and does it fast, and 
does it economically, it’s a good press 
to buy. It’s just like an ad that sells 
goods. It need not be very handsome 
‘*if it gets there.” 

All of the printing sent by the Camp- 
bell Printing Press Co. is handsomely 
done. It has a character of its own, 
which gives it a decided advantage. 
The ‘‘ big boy” booklet is not a fine 
piece of work, but it is attractive, plain 
and odd. For its kind, it is excep- 
tionally good. Personally, I may say 
that I would not do this kind of ad- 
vertising. It would not appeal to me, 
but it is likely that it does appeal to 
others. Certainly the Campbell folks 
thought it was good or they would not 
have sent it out, and I read it through 
from beginning to end. It is worth 
sending for, and I presume copies may 
be had for the asking. 

The newspaper ads of the Campbell 
Press Co. are published in trade jour- 
nals, and those sent me were taken 
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from Mewspaperdom. I do not believe 
that the ads in PRINTERS’ INK have 
been very good. They could have 
been very much improved. The space 
in Mewspaperdom, however, has been 
intelligently and effectively used. The 
ads are nice and clean, and the matter 
in them is plain, clear and convincing. 
In some cases they have lost effective- 
ness in striving after it. They have 
not gone straight at the matter in hand. 
Sentences like this show what I mean : 
‘‘ Time flies when hitched to a new 
model web.” There is a head-line, 
‘‘ Three blind mice,” and another one, 
‘*Are you married 2?” The latter 
continues—making a complete sen- 
tence—‘‘to old-fashioned ideas and 
prejudices about printing machinery ? 
If so, get a divorce.” That may be 
all right, but it isn’t direct enough. 
The use of metaphors in advertising is 
generally inadvisable. Certainly they 
are not tobe striven after. If the 
metaphor suggests itself strongly, use 
it, but if you have to go out in the back 
yard and dig for it, leave it out. 
** 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


The following letter is from a New 
Jersey business man who does not wish 


me to use his name. I print it because 
it describes a condition of affairs that 
exists in many small cities near large 
ones. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from a man ina small town near St. 


Paul, Minn., who complained that 
people who ought to buy their goods 
in the local stores were drawn to St. 
Paul by advertisements in the St. Paul 
papers. I know that the same condi- 
tion exists in Indiana in towns near 
Indianapolis, and it must exist in all 
other parts of the country. 

Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 

My Dear Sir—I shall greatly appreciate 
your opinion, if you find time to give it on 
the following: 

We have three local weekly newspapers 
here ; one Democratic, one Republican and 
one independent Republican. The Demo- 
cratic paper has the largest circulation, but 
the combined circulation of the three isn’t 
of any consequence. I stretch their circula- 
tions when I say they are read by one-fifth 
of the local population. 

The population here is between twenty-two 
thousand and twenty-five thousand. Weare 
a suburb of a large city containing over two 
hundred thousand people. The city news- 
papers have circulations ranging from five to 
thirty-five thousand copies daily. The city 
newspapers circulate largely here, as they 
contain all the important local news trans- 
actions of the day. : 

Eight or ten minutes’ ride from here on 
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the trolley cars and the passengers arrive in 
the business center of the city. The large 
stores and big business houses in the city use 
column, half-page and full-page advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. It follows, of 
course, that large amounts of money go to 
the city which we reasonably think be- 
longs in this town. This state of things 
makes a serious and anxious problem for our 
business men to solve. We depend entirely 
upon the people here, and it is far from 
pleasant to see a large percentage of thecash 
trade floating to the city, while the local 
tradesmen do all the booking. ‘i 

The secret of success is, to a large extent, 
advertising. Admitted. But this is what 
causes our business men to do a powerful 
sight of thinking. To advertise in the city 
papers is out of the question. The rates are 
so high in proportion to the circulation here 
as to be prohibitory. We could not expect 
to draw trade from the city. Advertising in 
the three local weeklies costs about fo r 
times what it is worth; and the weeklies do 
not reach 25 = cent of our people. I have 
proved this beyond doubt. It isn’t theory. 
It’s fact—ice-cold, refrigerating fact. Then 
again we have booklets and circulars—both 
good in their way, but they need the support 
of the newspaper ad. 

So much for our business ailments. 
how I propose to cure them. . 

I believe that, if rightly managed, the 
greater part of our disappearing cash trade 
can be kept at home. I believe it can be done 
by newspaper advertising. We haven’t a 
representative newspaper or a paying medium 
and I propose to supply it. 

The business men of this place are bright 
and enterprising. They realize the present 
situation. Very nearly all of them belong to 
a business organization that is practically a 
local Board of Trade. Besides business mat- 
ters they are always alive to the wants of 
the town. They are active on municipal 
questions. They are always foremost in mu- 
nicipal reforms and local improvements. My 
idea is to start a semi-monthly newspaper 
devoted entirely to local affairs. 

It would be circulated on a system so per- 
fect as to insure a copy going into each and 
every house. Each advertiser will be al- 
lowed so many copies (in proportion to his 
advertisement), to be sent to the persons 
whose names he gives. But one copy to one 
household, however. 

It would be the mouth-piece of the local 
Boaysd of Trade. 

It would be ably edited, and be such a 
newspaper as to have every line in it read. 

It would be non-partisan. It would agi- 
tate reforms and discuss local improvements. 

It would not be immoderately stubborn, but 
would endeavor to direct public opinion. 

The advertising would be up to date. Each 
advertisement to be attractively displayed, 
and the inducements to be on a par with any 
offered by the business houses of the city. 

The size and style of the paper to be the 
same as Newsfaperdom, and each issue would 
be 5,000 copies. 

It will cost for the average advertisement— 
at the highest estimate—ten cents per inch 
per 1,000 copies. It will not exceed that. It 
includes change of advertisement every issue. 

Don’t overlook the fact that it is not an 
advertising scheme but a practical, live news- 
paper, backed in a practical way by the busi- 
ness men, for their own benefit and for the 
benefit of the whole community. There is 
no doubt about the support of the local mer- 
chants and the financial success of the paper. 
That is but a secondary consideration. The 


Here’s 
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main point is would such a paper be a good 
medium for the merchants to advertise in? 
Would it attract customers to their stores? 
Everything else being equal would it sell 
their goods? 

The plan certainly looks feasible on the 
surface. can see no reason to doubt that 
the advertising would fetch splendid results. 
Still there may be pit-falls which I do not 
see. Iam not foolish enough to jump at con- 
clusions, to build flimsy castles in the air or 
to become unreasonably enthusiastic over it. 

The writer has had practical education and 
experience in newspaper publishing and ad- 
vertising. He believes he knows the ins and 
outs of the business and the difficulties to be 
overcome in the publishing of a newspaper. 
He is considered a fairly successful newspa- 
- and — man, and he believes he 

as the ability to direct the management of 
a newspaper on the above lines successfully. 

I want an expert’s opinion on the plan, and 
I think you are the man to giveit. To prove 
that this is not a scheme to enrich some ex- 
newspaper man, I beg to say that I am one 
of the partners in one of the largest business 
concerns in thistown. It is one of the largest 
advertisers here, and I have entire charge of 
its advertising. There are lots of writers 
who know more about advertising than I do. 
For my eg go advertising I have the hest 
writer that I know of in this country do it. 
But of what use is good advertising writing 
if it is handicapped for good mediums to dis- 
play it? Business Man. 


All business men in the position of 
this one have a hard row to hoe, and 
I doubt if it is worth the hoeing. It 
is perfectly natural for people near a 


large city to turn to that city for their 
principal wants. The local stores are 
mere conveniences; their prices are 
frequently higher for the same class of 
goods than the city prices. This, of 
course, is not always true, but it is 
frequently true and for a very plain 
reason. The city stores are larger 
buyers and have a larger outlet for 
their goods. They can afford to sell 
on closer margins than the small deal- 
ers. This much is against any effort 
to hold the trade for the local stores. 
They cannot carry the stock that the 
city stores do, they cannot offer the 
variety, and they undoubtedly find it 
hard to meet the prices. Advertising 
will not altogether offset these condi- 
tions. It should not be expected to 
offset them. People will go where 
they can get the best for their money. 
It is no use to advertise at them and 
tell them they ought to stay at home 
and do their trading, when they know 
that their dollars are bigger in the 
city stores. There are a great many 
items of which this is true, and it is 
certain that a considerable portion of 
the trade now going to the big cities 
could be held at home if the people 
could be properly reached. 

My correspondent suggests a plan for 
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doing this, and while I think his ideas 
are too large, and, in some cases, im- 
practical, there is avery valuable sug- 
gestion in his proposed scheme. A 
newspaper of this kind would have to 
be non-partisan, but I do not believe 
it could agitate many reforms, or do 
much good at directing public opinion. 
Its owners would be the business men 
of the town, and probably no two of 
these men could be found to agree 
upon the editorial policy of the paper. 
A paper of that sort ought not to have 
editorials at all. It ought to be a news- 
paper pure and simple, reciting the 
news of the town and giving a synop- 
sis of the news of the world. The 
advertisements would be news also, 
giving the news of the town stores. 
If this portion were properly reported 
and properly edited, it would be just 
as interesting as any other part of the 
paper. Sucha paper could be made 
asuccess. Itcould be made a success 
even as a private enterprise. One way to 
make it asuccess would be to make its 
circulation free. Iam nota believer in 
the theory that paid circulation is the 
only valuable circulation. I know that 
this is not true. In the publication of 
local papers I have demonstrated con- 
clusively that it was not true. It is a 
great deal better to go into every house 
in the town with a paper of free circu- 
lation than it is to reach only one-third 
or one-half of the houses with paid 
circulation. Thisis, of course, always 
providing that the paper itself is valu- 
able, even though it be free. If the 
paper has real meat in it, and is read- 
able, people will read it even though 
it does not cost anything. The differ- 
ence between paying one cent for a 
paper and getting that same paper for 
nothing doesn’t amount to enough to 
make any difference in its effect. 

The rate of advertising would, of 
course, have to be determined by the 
amount of advertising procurable. I 
do not see any reason for denying that 
such a paper would be an advertising 
scheme. That is exactly what it would 
be, and it would be a good one. It 
cannot succeed as anything other than 
a newspaper, however. As soon as it 
commenced to endeavor to move pub- 
lic opinion, it would be a failure. 
There is room for just such a paper in 
many places in the United States—a 
weekly paper that would give all the 
local news and a brief synopsis of the 
principal happenings all over the world. 

This synopsis could be had in plate 
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form, so that it would not cost much. 
Many people are tired of reading col- 
umn after column of alleged news in 
to-day’s paper, only to find column after 
column in to-morrow’s paper, refuting 
every word that was printed to-day. 
They are tired of having six columns de- 
voted to the sensational murders when 
important things get scant attention. As 
long as the world lasts there will prob- 
ably be murders, more or less horrible, 
but as long as they are five hundred 





miles away, or even ten miles away, 
the printing of all the details cannot 
be of vital interest. The daily papers 
of to-day have a great deal too much 
in them. Asa matter of fact, they are 
padded. Newspaper workers try to 
see how much they can make of a} 
story, rather than how little. A paper | 
with local news complete, and world 
news rigorously condensed, will be a 
success. Good advertisements in such 
a paper, distributed in every house in 
the community once a week, would 
surely bring good results—they would | 
surely sell goods. 


+ * 
* 


READY-MADE ADS. 
{I do not write these ready-made ads. They are | 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
gran to the author when he is known, Contri- 
»utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be. C. A. B.} 





For a Jeweler. 
Bring Me Your | 


Disabled Timepiece 


And it will be put in right 
running order—in a very lit- 
tle while. Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience permits of rs A claim- 
ing expertness. Cleaning, 
75c. Mainspring, 75¢. 





| 
Remnant Ad— By E. A. |aite). | 


Do You Know 
What ‘‘ Remnants’’ 
Means ? 


It doesn’t mean a jumbled up mess of a 
few undesirable styles that ackedy wants, | 
but clean, bright, fresh goods made in the 
last few months for this great store’s selling. 
Do you want a waist or skirt length, or, 
perhaps, to combine with other goods or pos- 
sibly enough for a pattern? They are to be 
found in this large collection, and, if you| 
have a single thought of economy, you can | 
do no better than to look through these rem- 
nants. Whatever you select in Cotton, 
Wool or Silk, black or colors, you save just 
HALF. Think of it! Here’s enough to 
keep people talking of this store for days to 
come, 


For Pianos—(By J. F. Ellis). 


PIANO SENSE! 


If half the claims of the hundred or more 
Piano agents is true, each is ** the best in the 
world.”” We make no braggadocio state- 
ments. It is a simple fact chet, everything 
considered, the Chickering is intrinsically 
(for the prices asked) the sweetest and purest- 
toned and most durable Piano now on the 
market. 

We control for Washington: 

Chickering & Sens, 
Mason & Hamlin, 
Pease & Co., 
Smith & Barnes, 


—and other reliable instruments. 


Exceptionally liberal terms. Special discounts 
for cash and short time. Liberal allowance for 
old instruments taken in exchange. Pianos 
moved, tuned and repaired by competent artisans 
at lowest prices 





For Dentistry. 


Our Prices 
Are Moderate. 


We believe in skilful dentistry at 
moderate prices. Very best Artificial 
Teeth, $8. Extracting teeth by the 
best painless method known, 50 cents. 
Gold and Porcelain Crowns, $5. 

Other charges peapecdionnaeiey under 
the ordinary. 





For Clothing. 
You won't need 
a guide=-- 


to find the bargains here. 

—All the Winter Suits, 

—All the Winter Overcoats, 

—All the Ulsters, 

—All the Reefers, 

—All the Separate Pants 

—both Men’s and Boys'—are offered at re- 


| ductions from regular prices that really mean 


alosstous. Get a list and see 
cut. Better yet, drop in and see. 
We're satisfied to stand it if we can quit 
the season with cleared counters. May take 
three days—may take a week. But it shall 
stop as soon as the stock is in shape. 
Bargains in Furnishings. 
Bargains in Hats. 
Bargains in Shoes. 
You never faced such out-and-out sacrific- 
ing as this. 


ow we've 





For Coffee—(By Geo. Keunedy). 
We’ve Made 
Hosts of Friends 


through our 
Coffee. People hear of its rare flavor and 
strength. They get soine, “‘ just to try,’’ and 
find it’s so much finer than any other they've 
ever used. Then they think if our Coffee is so 
good —everything else ought to be in keeping 
with it. That's true also—-and we get their 
entire grocery trade. 
pound? But 38c. 


Java and Mocha Coffee 38c. tb. 


Suppose you try a 
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Most desirable to reach is that to 
be found through advertising in 


KANSAS CIty 
WORLD 


No other paper pretends to rival it 
in the number of home advertis- 
ers represented in its columns, nor 
in the volume of advertising it 


carries every day in the year. 


CARRIES 
WEIGHT 


Sunday, 
31,000 


THE WORLD, Kansas City, 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
New York Office, - Chicago Office, 











13, 14 and 15 Tribune 502 Chamber of C 
Building. Building. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON. 











Any 
Picture 


Reproduced in any Size 


Have you seen the advertisements of William Johnston, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, No. 10 Spruce street, New York, offering to reproduce 
any picture, and send an electrotype of it in space of one square inch for a 
dollar ? 

Yes! and he will make larger ones for more money—one inch high and 
two inches wide for a dollar and a quarter. 

Then a picture reproduced in a space two inches square, occupying four 
square inches, would cost a dollar and seventy-five cents? Do you understand 
it that way ? 

Yes ! and a picture reproduced in a space of five inches square, occupying 
twenty-five square inches, would cost seven dollars—that is, one dollar an inch 
for the first inch and twenty-five cents an inch for the other twenty-four 
inches, 

But supposing a man wants more than one electrotype ? 

In that case he can get the duplicates wherever they will give him best 
terms. They will cost anywhere from ten cents to fifty cents or a dollar each, 
according to the size and number wanted. 

But will Johnston make half-tone pictures at the same rate ? 

I rather think that he couldn’t do that, unless they were much larger than 
a single inch. 

Will he duplicate copyrighted pictures same as any others? 

I don’t think he will concern himself much about that. If he knew it to 
be a copyrighted picture he would probably decline the order; but after all the 
penalty for infringement would not be upon Johnston, but upon the man who 
published the copyrighted picture. 

I should not think it would pay him to open accounts all over the country 
for little items of a single dollar ? 

Weill, he does not do it. If you send an order without the price you will 
fail to get what you want until you have forwarded the requisite remittance. 

His place is at No. 10 Spruce street, New York, is it not ? 

Yes. Heis the Manager of the Printers’ Ink Press. 
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Ever Onward 
and Upward 


FIRST The year just closed was 
IN ALL THE News. the most prosperous we 
have ever experienced. We 


FIRST promise that during 1896 
THe PrirtsspurG Timts will 





IN GENUINE CIRCU- . 
LATION. be brighter and more at- 





om tractive than ever. In se- 
FIRST lecting your advertising me- 

IN PRESS FAcILITIEs. Gums for the new year do 
7 ; ___ not overlook us. Ask any 
FIRST of our regular advertisers 


about the merits of our ad- 
AS AN ADVERTISING 


vertising columns. We 
MEDIUM. 


= ae cover an area embracing 

2,000,000 people every 

FIRST morning, and our circula- 

IN THE HOMES OF__— tion _is_ the largest. Our 
NEWSPAPER READERS rivals concede this fact. 


SRO TRIE 


The Pittsburg Times. 
FLFR 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 


EASTERN MANAGER, 


New York OFFice: ° ad - Room 74, TRIBUNE BUILDING 












, 
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A Prize of $100 


The proprietors of The Vickery & Hill List offer a 
prize of $100 for the best acceptable series of articles, say 
from five toten in number (no single article to exceed 500 
words), giving the reasons why our papers are the right 
mediums in which to advertise food products, patent 
medicines and articles of general consumption. 

The following facts should be woven into the articles: 
The minimum circulation of 1,500,000 per month and 
19,000,000 aggregate during the year. 

Neatly printed on good paper and bound and trimmed. 

That our readers are in the small cities, towns and 
villages in the U. S. 

That every copy is sent by mail to a separate address, 

That the most of our edition goes to actual subscrib- 
ers, the balance of our circulation being sent to a carefully 
selected list of buyers. 

That we carry more than $150,000 in advertising in 
each year; most of it the advertiser can trace to the 
medium from which he gets results. 

That we invariably get a continuous order, after a 
keyed “ad” is inserted as a test. Other particulars on 
request. 

These articles must be sent in not later than March 
31st, and the award will be made May Ist. 


The Vickery & Hill Company, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


All correspondence about this matter must be sent to C. E. ELLIS, New 
York Manager, 517 & 518 Temple Court. 
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DO YOU ADVERTISE? | 

f 

IF SO—WHY? 

( 

Surely not to see your name in print. Not because it’s the ¢ 
| custom. Not, particularly, because your competitor does. Not ¢ 


because some one has told you that it will do you good. Not be- 
cause you have read in some advertisers’ journal that it’s the proper 
thing to do. 
NO! For neither of the above reasons, but simply because 
ou know that fabulous wealth has been attained through the 
judicious use of printers’ ink. Because you are satisfied if every 
Ten Dollars spent in Newspaper advertising will bring in Ten 
Dollars return, for even though your returns only equal your out- 
lay you realize the fact that you have invested Ten Dollars in the 
|€ building of your reputation, which is as much your Capital as is 
}@ your Bank Account. Can you not then recognize the value of the 
advertising medium which not only brings in returns to the amount 
of the investment, be that investment a Ten or ten times a Ten, 
but in addition will positively bring trade to your store that will 
buy once and buy again. Such an “advertising medium” is the 


| DENVER 
REPUBLICAN 














A paper that is read in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, é 
and above all a paper that has the confidence of the reading public. r 
|} Can you afford to forget that the DENVER REPUBLICAN hasa >) 
|§ circulation of over 20,000 copies daily, meaning a circulation f 
|} among the masses estimated at not less than 100,000 daily. f 
It will pay you, and pay you well, to consider the above facts. f 
For further information and full particulars consult 
: 
4} 
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The Best of the New States is 
WASHINGTON, 


Because Nature has done most for it. 
The Best City in Washington is 
TACOMA, 


a 


Because it has the largest 

Local and Ocean Trade, 

The Most Factories, 

Best Railroad Terminals, 

A Line of Trans-Pacific Steamers, 
Biggest Wheat Warehouses. 
Largest Coal Bunkers, and 

Most Progressive People. 


4 


The Best Newspaper in Tacoma is 


exo THE LEDGERoae 


It has the Best Equipped Office 
in the State. 


Prints the Most News, and has the Largest 
Circulation. 


Everybody Reads it. 
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The *“P.-D.” Still Leads 


Cut in Price, Sham Circulation Methods and Free 
Distribution by other Papers of no Avail. 


In its issue of January 26 the Republic published its circulation figures from Jan. 1 to 
cea ljth, inclusive, in the State of Missouri and in the City of St. Louis and suburbs as 
‘ollows : 

Within the State of Missouri, 43,452 per day. 

— the cities of St Louis, East St. uis and immediately adjacent suburbs, 30,855 
per day. 


Here are the Figures for the POST-DISPATCH. 


Sworn to before a Notary. 
e bona fide circulation of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch from Jan. 1 to Jan. 17, 1896, both 

dates inclusive, after deducting all sample copies, was as follows : 

Within the State of Missouri, including East St. Louis and Belleville, II1., 57,816 per day. 

Within the cities of St. Louis, East St. Louis and their immediate suburbs, 49,767 per day. 

Every one at all familiar with the St. Louis newspaper field knows that the Republic has 
been circulating thousands of papers during the month of January as samples, frees on 
“*wild-cat”’ routes, sham sales to grocery stores, saloons and through other devices. Givin: 
them credit for all this circulation, however, accepting their own figures and deducting al 
sample copies sent out by the Post-Dispatch, and including for the Post-Dispatch only legiti- 
mate, bona fide circulation to regular, permanent subscribers by mail and carrier, sales to 
regular newsdealers and newsboys, here is the comparison : 





IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI: 


The Post-Dispatch, = = 57,816 
The Republic, - - 43,452 


Difference, = 14,364 


Percentage of Post-Dispatch greater than Republic, 33 





WITHIN THE CITIES OF ST. LOUIS, EAST ST. 
LOUIS, AND IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT 


SUBURBS. 
The Post-Dispatch, - - 49,767 
The Republic, - - 30,855 


Difference, = 18,912 


Percentage of Post-Dispatch greater than Republic, 61 





And this in spite of the recent cut in price of the morning papers. 

Concerning the Post-Dispatch circulation statements, the Examining Committee of 
eminent citizens, consisting of Messrs. R. M. Scruggs, Lon V. Stephens, Isaac H. Sturgeon, 
B. Hillman and Alfred E. Rose, say in their report of Jan. 9: 

“It is the opinion of your committee, after as careful and thorough an examination as 
has ever been given to any newspaper, that the Post-Dispatch is entitled to the fullest con- 
fidence of the community, and so far as we can learn, no mis-statement or over state- 
ments have been made in regard to circulation or advertising patronage, and that the entire 
manner in which the business end of the paper is conducted is highly creditable to yourself 
and your associates.” 


Circulation Books Always Open to Advertisers and an Examination 
Earnestly Invited. - 





The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune, Bldg., New York. 
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DAILY, SUNDAY and 
WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


= 


OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pe CSCC CCC CC CCCCC Oo 


Population, Portland (Official), 81,342 











wer 





Portiand’s Suburbs, - - 17,800 
State Outside of Portland (Approximate)275,000 
Washington, - - - 375,000 
Idaho, ~ - ~ - 100,000 
Western Montana, - ~ 90,000 
British Columbia, - - 100,000 


Total, - - 1,089,142 


Wa wmewvs i a4 


The OREGONIAN is the only paper 
of General Circulation in this vast field. 
A case without a parallel in the annals of 
American Journalism. 


The OREGONIAN reduced the price 
of its ten and twelve-page daily to 15 cts. 
a week in July last. The increase in cir- 
culation since that time has well justified 
the radical reduction in the price of the 


paper. 
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A Group or Famous RanGeLey GuiDEs. 
From the Phillips (Me.) Phonograph, Dec. 27, 1895. 


The Phillips Phonograph has done and is doing 
more toward the development of fishing and hunting 
in Maine than any other newspaper, local or general. 

It is read by the men and women who fish and 
hunt there, wherever they are. 

More than twenty sporting resorts were adver- 
tised in it last season with great success, and all the 
resorts will be in it next season. 

Let me send you a copy, even out of season; 
the gamy odor is in it all the year round. 

J. W. BRACKETT, Publisher, 
Phillips, Maine. 

















WE’VE HAD A GREAT 


IG 
OOM on the 


ROOKLYN “L” 


Advertisers are beginning to re- 
alize that the traffic has increased 
very largely during the past year, 
and they’re flocking in fast. No- 
where can you get such display or 
such value. 


$100 per month, 
286 Cars, 
16x24 Inch Card. 


The only real L Road advertis- 
ing in America. Nobody can equal 
it, let alone beat it ! 


MK 


George Kissam & Co., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ON 


. THE SQUARE... 


There is only one way of doing busi- 


ae 











ness nowadays. The age of the “ fakir,” 
the ‘‘misrepresenter” and the purveyor of 
‘* fly-by-night ’’ mediums is practically over. 
Live merchants are not caught any more. 
They place their appropriations with reliable 
houses. We have a twenty years’ record, 


SMOLOMIEtb ID eds 


and some of our original customers are still 
with us. Do you wish your 


Street Car Advertising 


In reliable hands or otherwise ? 


Netcke 


S GEORGE KISSAM & CO., ¢ 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The New York 


Has just closed a contract 
for a large display on the | 
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Brooklyn “L” 
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The Journal, Times, Tribune, 
Mercury, Herald and Press 
are also represented. When 
the leading papers of the 
country so advertise the mer- 
its of this medium are self- 
evident. 


“% 


— George Kissam & Co., | 
| 35 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 
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| 
To Advertise Furniture | 





Medium 
Like 
The 





| 
No 





Street Cars. 


The cars carry your buyer to your 
door. 

You have their attention at all hours, 
day and night. They read, remember and 
go where they’re invited. We'll get up the 
invitations. \ 

CIS 

{ 

(} 

GEORGE KISSAM & CO., | 


253 Broadway, N. Y. t 
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A Double Header. 


Nowhere can Bicycles 
be so well advertised 
as in the 


STREET CARS. 


For there you catch the attention of all 
classes—both sexes—and catch them when 
they can easily study an attractive card 
illustrated in colors, showing your machine 
as it is! This is where the ‘‘ double 
header” comes in. No other medium can 
do it. Send to us for rates and list. 


Noteke . 
GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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‘*Method is like packing —- in a box ; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one.” —Ceci/. 

The methods we follow in advertising are the re- 
sults of thirty years’ experience. We can pack the 
expenses of our clients into the smallest possible 
space. 

Still we do not ask advertisers to engage our serv- 
ices on the score of economy alone. That is only in- 
cidental. 

The inducements we hold out are four-fold: 

We know what actual circulations are better than 
anybody else. 

e can get up the most attractive advertisements. 

We know where the fertile fields are and where 
they are not. 

We can get the lowest rates because we buy 
space with cash. 

Methods and experience are at the bottom of it all. 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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